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Boston wiadletainas 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 0f LirE UNDERWRITERS 
for its 47th ANNUAL Convention 


New Encianp Mutvat joins with the 
other life companies and local associations 
of New England 1 in welcoming the Na- 
tional ASsociation, assembled in Boston 
for its 47th Annual Convention. 

This is the largest gathering of life in- 
surance men in the history of the business, 
and it is particularly fitting that Boston 
should be its meeting place. 

Here, on June 18, 1890, at the famous 
old Parker House, the National Asso- 
ciation was founded, just seven years after 
the birth of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association, which was 
itself the first life underwriters asso- 


ciation in the country, organized 1883. 
Here, too, more than one hundred 
years ago, the first charter in America 
for a mutual life insurance company was 
granted to the New England Mutual. 
Also, the celebrated Elizur Wright, 
“Father of American Life Insurance,” 
lived here. He served from 1858 to 1866 
as Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, and established the system of net val- 
uation, the system now universally used in 
America for building up the sinking fund 
by which premiums are kept level. 
INSURANCE-MINDED BOSTON 
WELCOMES YOU HOME! 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 


You are cordially invited to visit an HISTORIC EXHIBIT 
assembled for this occasion on the 6th floor of the Home Office Building, 87 Milk Street. 





AMERICA’S FIRST 





MUTUAL &® CHARTERED ONE 


HUNDRED AND ONE YEARS AGO 
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So the Members of the National Association 
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of Life Underwriters 


MOST CORDIAL GREETINGS 


OUR PLATFORM 


Definitely commits us to: 


I. A sound and scientific program to supplement life insurance by 
protecting against loss of income through disability. © 


II. Strict adherence in spirit and in letter to the requirements 
of the twenty States in which we operate, including New York. 


Ill. Adequate premiums and reserves — adequate in the light of § 
both old and recent experience of all companies. 


IV. Security to policyholders through a reserve basis comparable 
to that of Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 


V. Facilities fashioned to meet the needs of the modern Life § 
Underwriter. 


INCONTESTABLE * NON-CANCELLABLE 
COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 


Your inquiries are most welcome. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Home Office - - Boston, Massachusetts 






Offices located in principal cities from coast to coast 
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One of the Titans 


of LIFE INSURANCE was 
ELIZUR WRIGHT 


To Elizur Wright belongs the credit of 
originating and making effective, through legis- 
lation, net reserve valuation, non-forfeiture and 
cash values—the trinity that has made life 
insurance in this country what 
it is and opened the door to the 
almost limitless possibilities to 
which it has attained and to 
which it is destined in the 
future. 

Members of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers meeting in Boston 
should feel the spirit of this 
great man who was Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts from 1858 to 1866. How 
profoundly he would be im- 
pressed if he could attend this 
great convention and know of 
the great strides life insurance 
has taken and how indebted 
both companies and _policy- 
holders are to him for his pioneering work in 
putting the business on such a sound and endur- 
ing basis. 

Officers, agents, and policyholders of the 
National Life Insurance Company remember 


NATIONAL LIFE ‘company 





ELIZUR WRIGHT 


the name of Elizur Wright with an especial in- 
terest because, in the early days of this company, 
he bestowed upon it words of highest praise. 
The National had inaugurated a so-called 
“life insurance bond” or en- 
dowment policy, on which the 
cash-surrender values were def- 
initely printed and which were 
fair and equitable. It was a 
new thing in company practice. 


“I congratulate the public 
that your company—and I do 
not know a sounder one—now 
offers a life insurance bond, 
which meets every contingency, 
combines endowment with in- 
surance and does not contain 
any possible trap,’ wrote the 
Hon. Elizur Wright. 

“I consider it,’ he added, 
“the grandest step in fair deal- 
ing within the history of life 
insurance.” 

The company is now 86 
years old and the verdict 
rendered by many generations of policyholders, 
and, we are particularly proud to say, by its fel- 
low companies, is that the National Life Insur- 
ance Company is eminently a sound, well-man- 
aged, and fair-dealing institution. 


MonTeciee WERMONT 








PURELY MUTUAL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
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OPPORTUNITY 


SS KNOCKING 
Only to Real Agents 


Who desire to improve their condition in 


Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Arkansas, 
lowa, Texas, Tennessee or California, if inter- 
ested in — 


An improved contract 

A low net cost policy 

A company with service 

A recommended company, for which 
no apologies are needed. 
It will pay you to investigate. 


—__—_~+@e—_—_ 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











GREETINGS.... 


TO THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 








PROGRESSIVE 
STRONG 


Write if interested in a 











Permanent Connection 








E. S. ASHBROOK 
President ; 


- PAUL McNAMARA 


Vice-President 


John H. McNamara 
Founder 


North American Building, Chicago, Illinois 

















STARTED RIGHT 


Fidelity agents are started right with a new 
and modern training course and put into early 
production through the use of Fidelity’s lead sys- 
tem now in its twenty-first year of successful 
operation. 


They have then at their command a wide 
variety of sales promotional tools—pre-approach 
mailings, booklets, folders, leaflets, blotters, 
cards. Not the least of these tools is a series of 
illustrated proposal forms covering all the 
principal policy contracts issued by the Company. 


Fifty-eight years of live-and-let-live policy 
have won for Fidelity its reputation as a friendly 
company with warm human contacts with its 
field. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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1000 YEARS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


2 


THE MODERN COMPANY 


WITH 


MODERN CONTRACTS 









Ten centuries of experience: a fitting 
commentary on the history of 12 New Eng- 
land life insurance companies. 





BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 







This selection does not exhaust the roster. 
The youngest company added to make the 
final total is 70 years old. There have been 
many since, and their combined ages would 
probably take us back, in years, before the , 
start of the Christian era. 







“The Company that reached 75 millions in 8 years” 


SAFETY RELIABILITY STRENGTH 





When the first company began business, 
John Tyler had been President of the United 
States for two years. Twenty-one Presi- 
dents have succeeded him. New England 
life insurance companies since have seen 13 
Republican, two Whig and six Democratic 
administrations. President Tyler’s United 
States was composed of 28 state entities, 






















Wn. J. Sieger R. R. Lounsbury 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies President 
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a though Texas was annexed while he held 
“ee office. 
N The State Mutual, incorporated in 1844, 
B OSTO M UTUA L L | FE has seen these states join the Union: Ari- 
zona; California; Colorado; Florida; Idaho; 
| N S U R A N C a C O. lowa; Kansas; Minnesota; Montana; Ne- 
braska; Nevada; New Mexico; North Da- 
We welcome to Boston the representatives of kota; Oklahoma; Oregon; South Dakota; 
the Life Insurance profession of the Nation. Texas; Utah; Washington; West Virginia; 
Our Company bears the name of historic Wisconsin; Wyoming. State Mutual has 
Boston and its aim and object is now and al- progressed as the Union has progressed. 
ways has been to worthily sustain and augment 
the traditions of old New England by rendering State Mutual welcomes the National 
true and faithful service to its policyholders. Association to New England. 
As the youngest of the Life Insurance com- 
panies in New England, we take a pardonable 
pride in the record our Company has achieved = 
in spreading the gospel of Life Insurance among 
the people and in contributing to the splendid 
accomplishments of the Life Insurance com- 
panies of our great country. STATE MUTUAL L ; FE 
Our latch string is always out ASSURANCE COMPA NY 
HOME OFFICE of 
H 160 CONGRESS STREET WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
at the corner of Franklin Street 
H. 0. EDGERTON’ JAY R. BENTON E. C. MANSFIELD Over 92 Years a Synonym for Security 
President Vice President Secretary and Treasurer 
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guests of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to visit its Home Office, but 
a stone's throw from convention head. 
quarters. Guides are at your service to 
escort you through the building. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston invites members and 
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Slate of Officers 
Is Announced Early 





Nominating Committee Reports 
to Council Monday, to Allow 
More Consideration 





NINE NAMES FOR TRUSTEES 





Reports Submitted by Officers and 
Committees Arouse Expected Inter- 
est at All-day Session 





Convention Headquarters, 
Boston, Sept. 23. 


Relieving some of the tension which 
has characterized the earlier days of 
the week since the national council’s 
action on the recommendations for 
officers was deferred under the new 
setup from its initial meeting on Mon- 
day to an adjourned session Wednes- 
day afternoon, the report of the nomi- 
nating committee was presented by 
Chairman Manuel E. Camps, Penn 
Mutual, Boston, at the Monday session 
this year, in order to give the members 
of the council an opportunity to study 
the slate proposed, instead of having 
to vote on it immediately after it was 
presented. The committee’s recom- 
mendations are: 


President — A. E. Patterson, Penn 
Mutual Life, Chicago. 

Vice-president—O. Sam Cummings, 
Kansas City Life, Dallas, Tex. 

Treasurer—Robert L. Jones, State 
Mutual Life, New York. 

Secretary—Philip G. Young, Metro- 
politan Life, San Francisco. 

Trustees—Holgar J. Johnson, Penn 
Mutual Life, Pittsburgh; Ernest W. 
Owen, Sun Life of Canada, Detroit; 
H. A. Hedges, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Kansas City; M. L. Seltzer, Aetna Life, 
Des Moines; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life of New York, New York; Paul F. 
Clark, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston; H. M. Powell, State Mutual 
Life, Atlanta; Theodore M._ Riehle, 
Equitable Life of New York, New 
York, and Phinehas Prouty, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 


, The committee presented nine names 
Tor trustees, from which seven are to 
be chosen, the six highest to serve 
regular two-year terms and_ the 
Seventh to serve a one-year term, 
which would be created by the election 
as secretary of Mr. Young, who is now 
a trustee, with one more year to serve. 


Prouty Only New Man 
_ All of the men on the committee’s 
list have been prominent in National 
association affairs except Mr. Prouty, 
who is one of the biggest personal pro- 
ducers of the Massachusetts Mutual 
- is now serving as president of the 
s Angeles association. He is the 
only candidate proposed from the 











Presides as Big Session Opens 











LESTER O. SCHRIVER 


Lester O. Schriver, general agent Aetna Life, Peoria, Ill., former superin- 
tendent of agents of that company, as president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters formally opened the big Boston convention at the opening 
session Tuesday night and is in general charge of all the convention sessions. 








Pacific Coast, although Mr. Young 
would continue on the board in an ex- 
officio capacity if elected secretary. The 
term of the other Pacific Coast trustee, 
Horace Mecklem of Portland, expires 
this year. Mr. Myrick, Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Riehle (all ex-presidents) and Mr. 
Johnson are now serving on the board. 
The council is to vote on the list late 
Wednesday afternoon. 

While there is not the contest over 
officers that has made the pre-election 
period a hectic one in some former 
years, there is a very lively contest 
between Denver and Houston for the 
next meeting, and therefore the usual 
precautions were taken to separate the 
sheep from the goats and make certain 
that no one not entitled to do so should 
vote at the session Wednesday after- 
noon. The’ credentials committee, 
headed by M. L. (Bromo) Seltzer of 
Des Moines, was in session all day 
Tuesday and Wednesday to check up 








on the qualifications of council mem- 
bers. Warning was given at the meet- 
ing Monday morning that any substi- 
tutes for either local executive com- 
mitteemen or presidents of state asso- 
ciations, both of whom have votes in 
the national council, must have been 
selected by the directors of their asso- 
ciations and be certified by the associ- 
ation president or secretary. 


Interest in National Politics 

Association politics did not have the 
exclusive right of way, however, at the 
council meeting. The extent of the in- 
terest in the national political cam- 
paign was evidenced by the way in 
which it cropped out at the Monday 
morning session, culminating in a 
wholly informal vote as to presidential 
preferences, with the understanding 
that the result was not to be pub- 
lished. 






onvention Now In Full Swing 





Evening Session 
Opened Big Rally 


Final Attendance at Life Under- 
writers’ Meeting May Exceed 
1933 Record 








L. 0. SCHRIVER AT HELM 





Atwood, Lahey Addresses Go On Air— 
Wednesday Morning Session is 
Sparkling Function 





Convention Headquarters, 
Boston, Sept. 28. 


Following two full days of conven- 
tion activity—national council meeting, 
million dollar round table, meeting of 
women’s division, conference on local 
association problems—the great Boston 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters moved into formal 
action with a brilliant opening session 
Tuesday evening. Every seat in the 
main floor of the ball room and in the 
encircling balconies was taken as the 
gavel fell. 

Just before the opening session L. J. 
Gordon, in charge of registrations, an- 
nounced that 1,800 had registered. This 
compares with a final attendance of 
last vear of 1,650. He predicted that 
the all-time high of 1,964 established 
in Chicago in 1934 would be exceeded 
before the conclusion of the Boston 
convention. 


New Hour of Opening 


The hour of opening was something 
of an innovation. Usually the first 
session is Wednesday morning. 

In addition to the usual opening cer- 
emonies, two formal addresses were 
given at the Tuesday evening session, 
one on “Responsibility of Life Insur- 
ance to Preventive Medicine” by Dr. 
F. H. Lahey, head of the Lahey clinic 
of Boston, and the other on “Individu- 
al Responsibility and National Security 
Today” by A. W. Atwood, author and 
a commentator of Washington, 


Special interest was taken in the 
comment made by Mr. Atwood on the 
controversial resolution adopted Sun- 
day by the National association 
trustees calling for a representative 
of policyholders to serve in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Mr. Atwood said he is 
“delighted” at the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Not a Minority Group 

“T am delighted,” he declared, “the 
board of trustees are asking for ade- 
quate safeguards for the owners and 
beneficiaries of the 63 million life in- 
surance policyholders. These great 
masses of hard-working clerks, farm- 
ers, small business men and large 
business men, who have sacrificed and 
saved to protect their families and 
themselves, have been silent too long 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Trustees’ Memorial 
Hits Front Pages 





Reference .to Cabinet Position 
and Life Insurance 
Is Featured 





CONTROVERSY IS PROVOKED 





Resolution Adopted by Steering Group 
Stirs Debate—Some Company Execu- 
tives Are Displeased 





The resolution that was adopted by 
the trustees at their meeting Sunday 
and that was treated with front page 
headlines in Boston and other cities 
has provoked mixed reactions among 
the conventioneers. Those sponsoring 
the memorial had drafted a much more 
positive and sweeping one than was 
finally adopted. There was much de- 
bate and a compromise was reached. 
What was finally adopted and released 
to the newspapers was provocative 
enough to command front page space 
in most of the newspapers of the coun- 
try. Those arriving Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday morning reported 
that the resolution was featured 
prominently by newspapers throughout 
the country. . 

That the action was not taken with- 
out a view to the possibility of page 
one mention was indicated by Paul 
Clark, John Hancock Mutual, Boston, 
in remarks he made before the meeting 
of the national council Monday after- 
noon. He declared that the Boston 
people had been eager to procure the 
maximum of publicity from the con- 
vention and he cited as one evidence of 
the success of the endeavor the fact 
that the trustees’ resolution had been 
page one pabulum and had been men- 
tioned during the news hour on two 
national broadcasting chains. 


Tuesday Evening Publicity 
Incidentally he remarked that the 
opening session had been scheduled for 
Tuesday evening instead of Wednes- 
day morning, as usual, with the idea 
that the proceedings would be put on 
the air and would reach the family 
fireside in the evening, when the recep- 
tion is greater than in the housewives 
chit chat hour in the a. m. ; 
The big news value of the resolution 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 





Important Last Minute 
Changes in the Program 











Several important changes in the 
program were necessitated almost at 
the last moment. ; 

Joseph Gantz, Cincinnati general 
agent for Pacific Mutual, who was 
scheduled for an address Thursday 
morning, was unable to keep the en- 
gagement, and J. Elliott Hall, retired 
New York City general agent of Penn 
Mutual, who was to have followed Mr. 
Gantz on the program, could not ap- 
ear. 

i Program Chairman W. M. Duff and 
Vice-chairman L. C. Woods, both of 
the Edward Woods agency of Pitts- 
burgh, did some shuffling. Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, who was to have appeared 
at the opening session Tuesday eve- 
ning, was given Mr. Hall’s time, and 
Glenn B. Dorr, Northwestern Mutual, 
Hartford, who was scheduled for Fri- 
day morning, was moved ahead into 
Mr. Gantz’ position. 

The Managers’ Section program 
Tuesday also had to be recast due to 
the inability of C. C. Day, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Oklahoma City, to attend and 
give an address in the morning and 
conduct a forum in the afternoon. T. 
G. Murrell, Connecticut General, New 


Against 





Roger Hull and Holgar Johnson 
Urge Militant Public Rela- 
tions Work 





Considerable time was devoted at 
the meeting of the national council 
Monday to the matter of public rela- 
tions. Much of the report of Manag- 
ing Director Roger B. Hull was con- 
cerned with this question and Holgar 
J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, 
in reporting as chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, dwelt on it. Some 
of the leaders believe that an uncommon 
effort should be made now io penetrate 
the public consciousness with a con- 
structive life insurance message, par- 
ticularly since the business has been 
sniped at in recent years by pam- 
phleteers of various stripe and because 
insurance has been projected as 
something of a campaign issue. 

Relations between the life insurance 

business and the public are no longer 
important solely to the life insurance 
business, but to the entire future of the 
individual system of financial inde- 
pendence and economic security, Mr. 
Hull declared. 
“In my opinion, your attitude toward 
your business and toward the public 
acceptance of life insurance is no 
longer important merely from the 
standpoint of the measure of success 
that you and the life insurance 
companies are going to enjoy,” he said. 
“These things will have an important, 
if not controlling, part in the decision 
whether the individual system of finan- 
cial independence and economic se- 
curity is to endure. 


Warns Against Supine Attitude 
“The time has come, in my opinion, 
when you can no longer sit back 
supinely and complacently, expecting 
those forces which have been working 
against you just to exterminate them- 
selves. You must, through virile, 
aggressive, effective action, erase the 
many public misconceptions which 
have been created against the system 
which you, more than any group in 
this country, represent, and for which 
you stand. 

“If you do not, your inertia may not 
only spell ruin to your business but 
may be responsible for the action which 
will substitute for the private competi- 
tive system of life insurance a political 


Time to Start Back Fire 


the Maligners 


+. 





> 


mean in the breakdown of the e-onomic 
security of this nation. 
Not Talking Politics 

“And lest some one, or all, of you 
come to the conclusion that I am mak- 
ing a political speech, let me hasten to 
add this: I don’t care very much, so 
far as this argument is ec :ncerned, 
whether Roosevelt or Landon s elected 
on the third of November. Whichever 
it may be, you and I face the same 
responsibility. You are the responsi- 
ble underwriters of self-reliance and 
security and that leadership will be 
substantially the same under Republi- 
can or Democratic leadership. It will 
long outlive the third of November. 
Do you believe for one minute : that 
these issues about which you and I and 
our next-door neighbor have been argu- 
ing —perhaps too bitterly — during 
these recent months are all going to be 
automatically set at rest by this year’s 
election, all these problems automat- 
ically solved? 

“Regardless of who is elected, those 
issues and those problems will con- 
front the incoming administration and 
you and I, if we take our jobs seriously 
of being the responsible underwriters of 
self-reliance and security, are going to 
have to play an active, aggressive and 
intelligent part in their solution, under 
either a Democratic or Republican 
leader. 


Type of Attack May Vary 

“The machinery of the attack on 
these problems may vary and may be 
complicated by, one way or the other 
depending on the choice of a president 
and of a political party. But the issues 
remain the same and the working out 
of sane, sound program of social 
progress and economic security will 
be and must remain our chief concern 
during the next four years. 

“And again I say that these next 
four years are very largely guing to 
determine whether life insurance re- 
mains a private enterprise, performing 
its incomparable function of providing 
financial independence, or becomes an 
instrument of government, or at least 
of agencies other than life insurance 
companies.” 


Time for Back Fire 
President Lester Schriver said that 
the policy heretofore had been to adopt 
a policy of “dignified silence” in re- 
gard to attacks on life insurance, ig- 





spoils system, with all that would 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8382) 








Happy Convention Group 








Group of those attending meeting 





York, was drafted as a substitute. 


Penn Mutual, Davenport, Ia. 








of National Council. Left to right: 
Dallas Alderman, Kansas City Life, Kansas City; B. E. Annis, United Life & 
Accident, Nashua, N. H.; Earl F. Colborn, Connecticut Mutual, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss Joy Luidens, executive secretary, Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; Earl H. Schaeffer, Fidelity Mutual Life, Harrisburg, Pa.; Kar] Madden) 


Taggart New Head 
of Millionaires 





Cowley, Wyo., Man Elected Chair. 
man of Round Table for 
Coming Year 





ATTENDANCE SETS RECORD 





Seefurth Discusses Tax Problems in 
Relation to Life Insurance— 
Anderson, Sanborn Speak 





At the conclusion of the all-day meet. 

ing Tuesday of the Million-Dollay 
Round Table, starting with a breakfast 
session, Grant Taggart, California. 
Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo, 
was elected chairman for the coming 
year to succeed Harry T. Wright, 
Equitable Life of New York, Chicago, 
Mr. Taggart has established a notable 
record for many years as a million-dol- 
lar producer in a territory where such 
a feat would ordinarily be regarded as 
impossible, and is the perennial leader 
of his company. He started selling at 
18 for the same company with which 
he is now connected. He has long been 
active in the round table, has a per- 
sonality which makes him _ popular 
wherever he goes, and is in great de- 
mand as a speaker. He has appeared 
on the National association program 
several times and is conducting one of 
the seminar sessions Wednesday after- 
noon. Immediately after the Boston 
meeting, he is starting on an extended 
speaking tour of local associations un- 
der the auspices of the National as- 
sociation. The other members of the 
executive committee for the coming 
year are Jack Lauer, Penn Mutual, 
Cincinnati, and Paul C. Sanborn, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Boston. 
Just after the election, retiring 
Chairman Wright announced that he de- 
sired to be the first one to qualify for 
the 1937 round table and presented his 
qualifying credentials to his successor, 
Mr. Taggart. 


Record Attendance Recorded 
The attendance this year was prob- 
ably the largest in the history of the 
round table, with about 75 members and 
a number of special guests on hand. 
The room at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 





Interest in Exhibit of 
National Underwriter ; 








As usual the exhibits of the various 
publishers are one of the convention 
attractions. They are set up this year 
in Parlor A on the mezzanine floor of 
the Statler. This is just at the en- 
trance to the Georgian room. 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER eX- 
hibit contains Diamond Life Bulletin 
material, the Estate-o-Graph, books, 
pamphlets and other useful material 
for the agent and manager. 

Ralph Richman, vice-president of 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER in charge 
of the New England territory, is su- 
pervising the exhibit, as well as func- 
tioning in an editorial capacity. He is 
assisted by W. J. Smyth of Philadel- 
phia, and W. A. Spiker and J. T. Cur- 
tin from the New York office. 





Luncheon for Mutual Life Men 


Paul Burns, general agent of the 
Mutual Life in Boston, is the lunch- 
eon host to Mutual Life agents and 
genera] agents. Thursday morning at 
an eight o’clock breakfast about 50 
will listen to Gifford Vermillion, gen- 
eral agent, Milwaukee, Julian Myrick, 
general agent, New York City, and J. 





W. Shoul, agent in Boston. 
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Managers’ Group Pulls Big Attendance 





Teaching Is Good 
Fun, Coffin Says 


Job Is Easier When Approached 
in That Spirit, Speaker 
Avers 








TALKS TO THE MANAGERS 





Urges Showmanship, Specific Iilustra- 
tions, Handling Small Groups, and 
Using Reasonable Discipline 





The subject, “How to Teach,” was 
handled at the Managers’ Section by 
Vincent B. Coffin of the Connecticut 
Mutual. He gave numerous practical 
suggestions, with many illustrations 
out of his experience, all designed to 
stimulate the organization men pres- 
ent toward a better teaching job. 


As a prelude to the discussion of 
teaching proper, the speaker gave a 
brief history of life insurance training 
during the past 20 years, pointing out 
that the pendulum had swung to and 
fro a number of times, first in the 
direction of intensive training, then 
away from it again. He expressed 
the opinion that the current trend was 
definitely toward a more complete and 
thorough training job, not so much 
designed especially for the beginning, 
or especially for the big producer, but 
rather a unified and continuous process 
which would follow an agent through 
his career as a life underwriter. Mr. 
Coffin made the point that the value 
of training under proper conditions has 
been well demonstrated, and that its 
faults are found chiefly in the spas- 
modic manner in which it is adminis- 
tered. He further quoted from a 
recent article by W. C. Schuppel of 
the Oregon Mutual, to the effect that 
the modern manager, with his multi- 
tude of duties, can only hope to 
succeed as he reduces certain of these 
duties to habitual routines, and then 
acquires the necessary skills to make 
these routines effective. Mr. Coffin 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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Gires Hints on Selling 
Job to Prospective Agent 


By THOMAS G. MURRELL 


Let’s suppose you returned to your 
agencies on Friday and found that four 
out of five of your men had quit. Suc- 
cessful recruiting immediately would 
be the price of survival. That is what 
the bureau means when they tell us 











Thomas G. Murrell, Connecticut 
General, New York, was one of the 
principal speakers at the meeting of 
the managers’ section Tuesday morn- 
ing. 





that 80 per cent of the business which 
we shall do five years from now will be 
done by men not now in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Perhaps the most valuable thing I 
can do is to tell you some interesting 
stories of what prospective agents are 
thinking when you and I talk with 
them. I shall ask you to turn back 
the calendar to the day when you were 
sitting at the desk of your general 
agent, considering for the first time 
entering the life insurance business. I 
shall ask you to relax and ask yourself 
what you wanted to know then and 
what you were thinking about. You, 
like most prospective agents, were 
dissatisfied with your job, or perhaps 
you had even lost it. You were in a 
period of doubt. You were experienc- 
ing a personal depression. You were 
at the nadir of your own self-esteem. 


What Is the Job? 

And what did you want to know? 
Four things, probably. What does a 
life insurance salesman do? In other 
words, what is the job? And second, 
how would I get started? Also, you 
would ask, “How much money can I 
make?” If you were satisfied on these 
points, you would want to know 
whether this is the best agency in 
which to get started. 

These were the things you wanted 





to know, but your general agent 
couldn’t answer them sympathetically 
unless he knew about the negative 
cross currents in your mind. What 
were these? Well, you wondered 
whether you as a salesman would be 
an important man representing a large 
and important business or just an- 
other nuisance, justifying the cracks 
made about life insurance men. 

Maybe you said to yourself, “I don’t 
like selling friends,” or “I have to eat 
regularly and the commission kind of 
payment doesn’t lend itself to that.” 
Perhaps you thought that only a 
handful of men earned any real money 
in life insurance. These and many 
other negatives were the cross currents 
in your mind when you first walked 
into an insurance office. Some, or all, 
of these same thoughts are in the 
minds of each of our prospective 
agents today. 

How are we going to find out the 
thinking of this prospective agent to 
whom we shall try to sell the business? 
Drs. Busse and Borden say, “Inquire 
before attack.” At the Million Dollar 
Round Table, you and I would have 
been impressed that. leading salesmen 
are known by the skill with which they 
ask questions. In this way, they locate 
the real obstacle. 


Discovering the Attitude 
So we try to discover the attitude 
of the prospective agent toward the 
insurance business first by a question 
such as “Why do you think you 
would be successful in the life insur- 
ance business?” or “What do you 
think of the depression record of life 
insurance?” or “Do you know any- 
one personally who has_ benefited 
from owning life insurance,” or “Do 
you know anyone in the life insur- 
ance business?” One man said to me 
“All I know about life insurance is 
that my old man kicks like hell about 
paying premiums.” Another said 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 





How Top Men Carry 
Plans Into Action 





Metzger, Murrell, Gibbs, Coffin 
Address Managers’ Meeting 
and Seminars 





FOUR GROUP SESSIONS HELD 





C. C. Robinson, Editor, “The Insurance 
Salesman,” Tells What Agents 
Think of Their Bosses 





The managers’ and general agents’ 
section drew more than 400 persons, 
including many home office officials. 
In his introductory remarks, Chairman 
Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 
Penn Mutual Life in New York City, 
emphasized that the entire manag- 
erial session would be devoted—with 
one exception—not to theories or prin- 
ciples but to carefully worked out pre- 
sentations of how some of the top 
men in the business actually carry 
their plans into action. 

The “exception” noted by Mr. En- 
gelsman was the address of C. C. Rob- 
inson, editor “The Insurance Sales- 
man,” who gave an entertaining and 
instructive agent’s-eye view of the 
men who manage the agencies. 


T. G. Murrell a Pinch-Hitter 


The original program was altered to 
the extent of having Thomas G. Mur- 
rell, manager in New York City, Con- 
necticut General Life, substitute for 
Carroll C. Day, general agent in Okla- 
homa City for the Pacific Mutual 
Life, who was unable to attend. So 
ably did Mr. Murrell handle the sub- 
ject “How to Sell the Prospective 
Agent the Business,” that the applause 
for his speech surged up again when 
Chairman Engelsman compared Mr. 
Murrell’s pinch-hitting ability to that 
of Lou Gehrig. 

Clarence B. Metzger, C. L. U., super- 
intendent, Edward A. Woods agency, 
Pittsburgh, told how that office or- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 











SPEAK BEFORE CONFERENCE of GENERAL AGENTS and MANAGERS 











T. G. MURRELL, New York 
Connecticut General Life 


VINCENT B. COFFIN, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual Life 








JAMES E. GIBBS, Newark 
Penn Mutual Life 
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RALPH G. ENGELSMAN, New ror. 
General Chairman 
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Busy Days for the - 
Women Producers 





Activities of Feminine Contingent 
Are Counterpart of the 
Men’s Sessions 





FULL PROGRAM TUESDAY 





Sara Frances Jones Presides at Morn- 
ing Gathering—Misses Bliven, Boott, 
Putman, Judge Schofield Heard 





The first big all-day session of the 
women’s division got away to a brisk 
start promptly at nine o’clock Tues- 
day morning. The grand Salle Mo- 
derne of the Hotel Statler was 
crowded to standing room with an 
audience that eagerly listened to an in- 


spiring array of speakers. Sara 
Deane Jones, Equitable Life of 
N. Y., Chicago, national woman's 


chairman, presided. 

Urging women to take an ever in- 
creasingly active part in the associa- 
tion, Miss Jones pointed out that at 
the present time 189 women have been 
brought into the seven local divisions 
established at Boston, Chicago, Syra- 
cuse, Portland, St. Paul, Washington, 
D. C., and Rochester, N. Y. ohh 

“T see here before me the realization 
of a dream of several years,” Miss 
Jones declared, “our own day at the 
national convention. I’m happy to be 
chairman here at this first meeting. 

In giving her program for successful 
selling, Miss Jones outlined three chief 
hazards to be guarded against: “Tak- 
ing ourselves too seriously, making 
issues of inconsequential things, and 
losing our sense of humor.” She 
asked her audience to rise a moment in 
tribute to the memory of Florence E. 
Shaal whom she called the “first wom- 
an general agent and vice-president of 
the national association, the person 
who inspired her to enter the selling 
end of insurance, a figure who has 
been an inspiration to every woman in 
life insurance.” 


Sophia Bliven Is Heard 

Introducing Sophia Bliven, Penn Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia, as the first speaker 
of the day, Miss Jones called attention 
to her great service in the work of the 
woman’s division. 

“Not as individuals, but only as a 
unified group can we best contribute 
our services for solving problems of 
economic security for men, women and 
children alike,” Miss Bliven declared. 
“Tt is our fault that boys and girls are 
not taught the principles of life insur- 
ance in our schools,” she said. “It is 
our fault the woman in the home fails 
to understand the great principles for 
which we stand. Personal money man- 
agement should be taught alike to the 
housewife and to the student. As yet 
women as a whole do not feel us as a 
power for their good and we must get 
them to depend upon us as representa- 
tives of an indispensable service in 
their behalf.” 

Clara McBreen, Cincinnati, who was 
scheduled to speak, was unable to be 
present, owing to illness. A telegram 
of regret at her absence was sent at 
the suggestion of Miss Jones. Eleanor 
Young Skillin, Penn Mutual, Chicago, 
also scheduled for a talk, wired regret 
at not being present. 


Martha Boott Gives Views 
Martha H. Boott, chairman of the 
~ston woman’s division, who produces 

“erage annual business between 

and $750,000 and is one of 
‘~ the country who qualify 
Jollar club, was next 

Tones. 
ve represented 
‘msurance,” 











National Council 
Resolution Urges 
Balancing Budget 


an 











A resolution urging the balancing 
of the national budget, to avoid uncon- 
trolled inflation, was adopted by the 
national council at its meeting Mon- 
day. The resolution reads: 

“The national council of the 47th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters records 
with satisfaction the many evidences 
that the financial structure of the life 
insurance companies of the country is 
in excellent condition. Their ability to 
meet all their obligations has been 
tested and demonstrated more than 
ever during the past five years. 

“Many policyholders fear that the 
possibility of unlimited inflation might 
result in the reduction of the purchas- 
ing power of the proceeds of their 
policies, the income from annuities or 
income settlement. This is of great 
concern to them. 

“The way to avoid such uncontrolled 
inflation is plain. It is by the balanc- 
ing of the federal budget, the curbing 
of public expenditures, and the réduc- 
tion of taxation. 


Sense of Responsibility 


“Because the members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, as 
agents in the field, have a deep sense 
of responsibility to the 63,000,000 
life insurance policyholders in the 
country whom they have served, it re- 
affirms the spirit of its resolution 
adopted at its 44th annual convention 
in Chicago, September, 1933, ‘com- 
mending the President of the United 
States for resisting the pressure in 
favor of unsound monetary policies.’ 
and it now urges its members and their 
policyholders to call upon their elected 
representatives both in the house and 
senate to fulfill the pledges made by 
both major political parties to balance 
the national budget and to maintain 
a sound currency, and reduce taxes.” 


Henry Powell Resolution 

A memorial resolution was also 
adopted on the death of Henry J. Pow- 
ell of Louisville, general agent Equit- 
able Life of New York, long an out- 
standing figure in the National asso- 
ciation, serving as president in 1910-11 
and for many years chairman of the 
committee on law and legislation. 


ness of People and Knows Them as 


Don’t Talk Insurance, Live It 


Successful Producer Exposes Self to Conscious- 


es 


“Folks” 





By MILTON E. BACON 
New ork Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Come with me for these few mo- 
ments and let us see how far and how 
truly we can observe things of the 
past as well as the future. Thirty 
years with wise old owls, with con- 
summate asses, with lame ducks, with 
road hogs and slick eels and sharks 
and nice old geese and cockey old 
ganders. Thirty years with a cock- 
eyed world, but thirty grand and glori- 
ous calendars of contacts with people. 
I'll just call them folks, because with 
all their tantrums and their tears, 
their pancreatic perversities and their 
chronic negative attitude, I can still 
place my hand on my heart as the 
easterners do and say, “May the peace 
of Allah abide with you.” 


Perfected Intelligence 


Someone has said that the acme of 
human wisdom is to know when to lay 
down a poker hand. I say that per- 
fected inteliigence is to know people 
and perhaps that might be the same 
measuring rod which applies to a 
poker game. Let me go back to some 
of the events in my own life that rep- 
resent chronological informative mark- 
ers. First, let me say that I hope you 
will understand that any statement I 
make in no sense implies a superior 
knowledge on my part, because the 
farther I go along, the more I am con- 
vinced that all the great records in our 
business have not been nearly so much 
because of the intensified selling 
methods, but rather in spite of them. 
I knew a man in the old days back in 
Kansas City, and he was hair-linped, 
and you could hardly understand what 
he said—that is, with his tongue, but 
he said something with his heart and 
it held you. His integrity of purpose 
and sincerity of desire to serve needed 
no words to convey his message. Bruce 
Barton in “The Man Nobody Knows” 
said there are times when nothing a 
man can say is as efféctive as saying 
nothing. And if I leave anything at 
all in your minds today that you may 
capitalize upon and better meet the 
problems which confront you, I would 





say over and over again, “If your heart 








Boston Hosts Busy, Efficient 











Some of the convention hosts and a hostess, who are busy this week keep- 
ing the machinery at Boston running smoothly and watching out for the well- 


being of visitors. 


Left to right; J. M. Hughes, executive secretary, Boston Life 


Underwriters Association; S. D. Weissman, head of the local C. L. U. committee, 
who is connected with Financial Planning Co.; L. J. Gordon, New England 
Mutual, head of the registration committee; Mrs. Elbert H. Brock, wife of 
Vice-president Brock of John Hancock Mutual, who is in charge of entertainment 
of women guests; Lester von Thurn of John C. Paige & Co., assistant on the 
hotel reservation committee; C. W. Wyatt, John Hancock Mutual, president 


Boston association. 


es 


is all right, let it talk.” 
your tongue. 


Gaining Man’s Confidence 


Another mile post that stands out so 
very clearly as I look backward, ang 
that is the quality or character of con. 
fidence people have in you as a citizen 
and a representative of your business 
Once you gain a man’s confidence you 
need no charts or formulas to handle 
him. He will do as you suggest and 
rely implicitly on your counsel, 

John Boone, one of the old general 
agents of my company, back in the 
90’s, wrote a wealthy Indian $25,000, 
But the Indian could not believe the 
mathematics of life insurance. He 
could not understand that some com. 
pany could take $1,000 and if he died 
the next day, pay his wife $25,000. He 
did not know the New York Life, but 
he did know John Boone, and the con- 
tract was finally completed when John 
Boone wrote his personal guarantee 
across the face of the policy. 


Rewards of Civic Work 


The best year I ever had I produced 
over a million and a half dollars of 
business and in that year I was in- 
volved in more civic work than ever 
before. One day a friend of mine in- 
troduced me to a man who wanted 
some advice concerning a project in 
which he was investing considerable 
money. I took two hours to go into his 
problem and sincerely advised him. I 
then promptly forgot the incident. One 
day, as I was trying to get away toa 
ball game, a man came into my office 
and he seemed strangely familiar. I 
could not place him, but I diplomati- 
cally kept my ignorance secret. He 
told me his age and asked me for a 
rate on a policy and then he said, “All 
right, fix it up for $150,000.” Until 
he signed the application I could not 
place him. When he did, it was the 
man I had given two hours of my time 
to without any thought of reward or 
compensation. I helped a certain ex- 
ecutive on some chamber of commerce 
work. One day he called me again and 
I naturally assumed that he wanted me 
to do some more work. I rather 
avoided contacting him and a few days 
later he walked into my office and said, 
“You’re the damdest man I ever saw. 
I have been chasing you a week to take 
out a $10,000 policy.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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“Romance” Loss Results in 
Getting Bigger, Better Boat 


The disaster to the excursion 
steamer “Romance,” which was sched- 
uled to carry the conventioneers on 4 
harbor trip Thursday afternoon, far 
from causing the abandonment of that 
trip, has resulted in securing much 
better accommodations for the trip 
than were originally planned. Through 
the courtesy of the Eastern Steamship 
Company, the “St. John,” a craft of 
oceangoing proportions and appoint- 
ments, has been secured for the trip 
and will carry the convention crowd 
around an even greater portion 0 
Massachusetts Bay than was originally 
possible in the smaller excursion boat. 

Chairman Clark told the officials of 
the Eastern that, inasmuch as one of 
their boats had sunk the “Romance, 
they should provide a substitute and 
finally won them to that point of view. 

Even with the larger boat, the din- 
ing saloon will not accommodate the 
entire party and lunch will therefore 
be served in boxes to all convention 
guests. 

Those so minded, however, may sup- 
plement this provender by their own 





purchases on the boat. 
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Protection Corner 


welcomes you to Boston 


Visit Our Office and See 
Our Window Display. 


Originators of Life Insurance 
Window Displays. 


Moore & Summers, General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


97 MILK STREET, BOSTON 























GREETINGS TO N.A.L.U. 


The Institution of Life Insurance looks back upon many out- 
standing accomplishments, among them the work of the N. A. L. U. 
To this organization that has promoted the best interests of the 
business, we extend felicitations. 


Past years have demonstrated the soundness, the value, the 
Service of Life Insurance. 


In keeping with the best in Life Insurance, stands the record 
of the INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, a Mutual. 
Legal Reserve Company. 


It now looks back upon thirty-one years of progress and of 
strict adherence to the original principles of “Furnishing Life Insur- 
ance at the lowest cost consistent with safety” and “KEEPING 
QUALITY, SERVICE and SAFETY FIRST.” 


REMARKABLE RECORD DURING 
DEPRESSION YEARS 


From December 31, 1929 to December 31, 1935 


ASSETS INCREASED .................00. 64.5% 
SURPLUS INCREASED ..................... 86 % 


and in addition, the Company paid $9,889,063 to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries during these years. 


1936 
ASSETS are now the LARGEST IN COMPANY’S HIS- 
TORY, and exceed $17,800,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE INCREASED $2,274,946.00 
from Jan. 1, 1936 to Aug. 31, 1936, 
making Total Insurance in Force $98,031,207.00 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In keeping with the great opportunities for the business of Life 
Insurance now and in the future, the Indianapolis Life, with its com- 
plete kit of policies and sales tools, its methods of field training and 
assistance, and its constant aim of “QUALITY, Service and Safety 
First” looks forward to an ever increasing sphere of sound growth, 
USEFULNESS and SERVICE. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
EDWARD B. RAUB, President A. H. KAHLER, Supt. of Agents 
Agency Opportunities in sections of the following States: Indiana, 


Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
California and Florida. 








DOUBLE 
INSURANCE 
TO AGE 60 


An Ordinary Life Policy which 
provides for DOUBLE the princi- 
pal sum insured if death occurs 
before age 60—for the principal 
sum insured after age 60. 


Issued at ages 10 to 50, 
$30.43 per $1000 at age 35. 


Premium Waiver, Disability In- 
come, and Double Indemnity 
are optional additions. 


A Policy Worth Knowing About 
Details upon Inquiry 
No Obligation 


ROLLIN YOUNG 
Agency Vice Pres. 


THE 


FRANKLIN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


1884 
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Urges Continuity 
of Administration 





Advocates Gradual but Purpose- 
ful Development and Training 
of Leaders 





SHOULD PLAN FOR FUTURE 





Administration of Local Organizations 
Shouldn’t Be Left to the Veterans 
and Willing Workers 





By EDWARD M. AIKEN 


Administration, that is, direction, 
management, organization — call it 
what you will,—as applied to any life 
underwriters’ association, resolves it- 
self into five main functions. In the 
order of their importance they are: 


Membership, leadership, finances, 
program and activities, publicity. 

By leadership, I mean specific ad- 
ministration or guidance as cpposed to 





E. M. Aiken, executive secretary, 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, gave a talk on “General Adminis- 
tration” as a preface to the discussion 
on that topic during the conference on 
local association problems late Monday 
afternoon. 





general administration. I refer to 
officers, directors, and committeemen, 
their selection and their conduct of 
office. This problem is a vital one, for 
on the quality of leadership largely de- 
pends the success of an organization. 
Many a small association, through wise, 
effective and aggressive leadership 
renders proportionately far greater 
service to its community and to its 
membership than does a larger group 
under mediocre management. 
Finances are the life blood of an 
association. Maurice Neighbor in the 
National association booklet “Budget 
and Finance,” says, “Success in asso- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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How Peoria Association 
Has Secured Publicity 


By CHARLES E. THOMPSON 
Travelers, Peoria, Ill. 


There are no secrets about the man- 
ner in which the Peoria association has 
been able to maintain its record for 
publicity over a long period of years. 
It is simply based on our planned or- 
ganization and continuity in manage- 
ment. It would not have been possible 
were it not for the fact that we have 
been especially fortunate in having in 
our association a group of successful 
life underwriters who have been will- 
ing to make personal sacrifice of valu- 
able business time in order to further 
association activities, and who are 
ever alert to serve their fellow citizens. 
In engineering a program of service 
designed to place the life insurance 
business on the highest possible plane, 
this group has given unselfishly of its 
time. Publicity is the natural result of 
these efforts. 


Results of Past 12 Years 


While our association was organized 
in 1916, due to the limited income pro- 
vided by the original plan of operation, 
we made no great progress until 1925, 
when Chester O. Fischer was elected 
president. At that time I very reluc- 
tantly accepted the office which I still 
hold. Immediately after the election 
Mr. Fischer called a meeting of the 
executive committee, where an audit of 
the books disclosed the fact that we 
had the enormous balance of $48 in the 
bank, and bills payable amounting to 
approximately $200. It was decided 
that our plan of operation must change 
or the association could not exist. 
Conseauently, after conferences with 
the various company agencies, we 
drafted a new constitution, which, 
among other things, called for an in- 
crease in dues from $5 to $12 for 
agents, with a correspondingly higher 
scale for general agents. Our mem- 
bership evidently appreciated the fact 
that this change would allow us to 
give them far more for their money, 
and the immediate response was amaz- 
ing. We were thus enabled to put our 
association on a budget system, allow- 





ing for salaries, for clerical work, 
printing, postage, bulletins, at regular 
intervals and, most important of all, 
to pay the expenses of our speakers 
promptly. The activities made possi- 
ble through the changes in operation 
naturally stimulated attendance and 
increased membership. We _ became 
recognized as one of the city’s most 
aggressive organizations. We com- 
menced building prestige. 


Activities That Make News 


When the press became aware of our 
objectives, it seemed to feel that the 
association was deserving of publicity, 
and it has cooperated with us ever 
since. We are informed that the pub- 
lic is particularly interested in stories 
centered around the activities of indi- 
viduals, what they do, what they say, 
where they go; and especially in items 
about unusual occurrences. With these 
thoughts in mind, we have endeavored 
to keep them informed about all of our 
activities which might be included in 
this category. Here are some of the 
more important items which have pro- 
vided a background for publicity— 
have made the news: 


1. Annual election of officers. The 
press invariably takes photos of the 
group. 

2. First meeting of the new execu- 
tive committee, their plans, etc. 

3. New committee appointments. 

4. Regular monthly meetings of the 
association. 

5. Meetings of the managers and 
general agents’ division. 

6. C.L.U. meetings. 

7. Annual sales congress. 

8. Annual stag. 

9. Special meetings. 

10. “Save-a-Life” campaign. 

11. Members’ speeches before other 
associations. 

12. Special civic meetings held with 
other organizations, such as associa- 
tion of commerce, ete. 

13. Educational courses. 

14. Attention at national and state 
conventions. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 





LEADERS at LOCAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 














H. H. CAMMACK, St. Louis 
John Hancock Mutual 


JOHN A. WITHERSPOON, Nashville 
Pacific Mutual Life 








Cc. E. THOMPSON, Peoria 
Travelers 





Officials Discuss 
Management Plans 





Membership Campaign Methods 
Are Emphasized at 
Conference Session 





FOUR SUBJECTS TREATED 





Briefer Informal Discussions Than in 
Previous Years, Due to 
Time Limitations 





The conference of local association 
officers scheduled for 4:30 Monday 
was 30 minutes late getting under way 
but held its half a hundred partici- 
pants to the finish. Ralph E. Talley, 
Knoxville, presided. 

N. Baxter Maddox, Atlanta, after 
his talk opening the subject, intro- 
duced four association members to give 
their angles on “Membership.” A. V. 
Youngman, New York City, demon- 
strated the value of the New York as- 
sociation’s use of newspaper advertis- 
ing of the association roster, first for 
its value in bringing in new members 
and second in promoting a cooperative 
attitude from the important New York 
City daily papers in the matter of 
publicity about life insurance. Mr. 
Youngman gave the 1935 advertise- 
ment credit for boosting membership 
by 496 and a profit, after deducting the 
cost of the advertising, of $2,769. In 
1936 publication of the roster brought 
in 63 new members and a profit of 
$554. 


Use of Membership Certificates 


John Hughes, executive secretary 
Boston Association, described the use 
of attractive membership certificate as 
a stimulus to membership drives. 
Wilson Brooks, Richmond, Va., ques- 
tioned the value of social activities for 
membership purposes although con- 
ceding their value in cementing rela- 
tionships within the association. 


George Thobaben, Cleveland, said 
publication of the roster in leaflet form 
is valuable as a sales aid, and cited 
eases where the absence of a com- 
petitor’s name from the roster clinched 
the business for association members. 

Charles E. Thompson, Peoria, 
aroused interest and some queries as 
to how the Peoria association has a 
membership of 175 out of a total of 
only about 250 life insurance men in 
the city. Twelve years ago the asso- 
ciation had only 46 members. He at- 
tributed it largely to effective publicity, 
which was his topic. 


Little Discussion from Floor 


Besides the talks by Messrs. Maddox, 
Cammack and Thompson, there were 
discussions led by John A. Wither- 
spoon, Jr., Nashville, on elections of of- 
ficers, and, by E. M. Aiken, Pittsburgh, 
on general administration. While all 
these talks were planned as opening 
guns for general discussions, each of 
the speakers handled the subject very 
thoroughly. 

For that reason and because of the 
late start the meeting got, the discus- 
sions from the floor were brief and 
mainly confined to clarifying details 
which had not been completely under- 
stood in the speakers’ presentations. 
This is the third year at which the 
local association officers have met in a 
discussion group, but the previous two 
years the opening remarks were merely 
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Five Elements Are 
Found In Planning 





Using Imagination in Right Place, 
Energy at Right Time 
Essential 





WOMAN SPEAKER IS HEARD 





Agent Should Plan to Use “Meaning- 
ful’ Words and to Earn 
“Satisfactory Income” 





By BEATRICE JONES 


I should like to break down this dis- 
cussion of planning into five sub-divi- 
sions. 

For the first sub-division let us con- 
sider the importance of planning to use 
your imagination in the right place. 
Over my desk much insurance has been 
sold. A conservative estimate would 
probably be a half a billion. You may 
be sure I have never sold anything 





Beatrice Jones, assistant agency 
manager of the Devitt New 
York agency of the Equitable 
Life of New York, spoke at the 
seminar for women Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. 











like that. These sales happen by other 
agents who sit at my desk and _ re- 
hearse for me the interview in which 
they have just failed to make a sale, 
but in their reporting of the interview 
io me, they do it in such a manner that 
I know the sale would have been made 
if the interview had happened as they 
tell it. It is my belief that an agent 
leaves the office where an interview 
has taken place and on the way back to 
his office lets the imagination begin to 
play in its most effective manner. 


Training the Imagination 


We know how important imagination 
is in developing a sale, but many of us 
apparently fail to realize the impor- 
tance of training that imagination to 
work at the minute we need it. You 
have all experienced the sensation 
which I could best describe as a “Why 
did not I say that” sensation; we have 
all been in a situation where the retort 
proper only occurred to us after our 
chance to say it had gone. Isn’t this 
the thing that happens to us in sell- 
ing? What are the things we could 
do to develop our imagination so that 
it will work for us when we need it? 
Mightn’t we train ourselves in this 
line? 

Secondly, I would suggest that we 
plan to use our energy at the right 
time. I claim the distinction of being 
one of the few people extant who be- 
lieve that an agent can work hard and 
still fail in the life insurance business. 
All the years I have been in this busi- 
ness, it seems to me that has been the 
theme song of meetings: “If you see 
enough people and walk enough miles, 
you will be a success in the life insur- 
ance business.” I don’t believe that at 
all. It is not enough to walk miles and 
miles each day seeing people and more 
people each day, getting yourself very 
tired, your nerves very ragged and 
your spiritual reserves frayed at the 
edges, if you do not know what to say 
and what to do when you are talking 
to the person. There are multitudes of 
ideas put out every year by research 
bureaus and active agents, describing 
ways and means of selling life insur- 
ance and saving your energy at the 
same time. I believe strongly in the 
philosophy of conservation of energy. 
I have seen such waste of energy in 
the life insurance business. I have 
never seen any business where as 





much actual indolence existed as does 
in the field of life insurance selling. 


Using Energy at Right Time 

How shall we plan to use our energy 
at the right time? I would suggest 
such simple things as these: Know 
what you are going to say before you 
talk to anybody, and by that I do not 
mean a canned sales talk; I mean a 
comprehensive knowledge of your busi- 
ness that enables you to feel on fa- 
miliar ground while discussing it. Use 
your imagination to develop ways and 
means of being pretty sure that the 
trip you take will result in an inter- 
view, and don’t kid yourself that you 
are working hard when you are chas- 
ing around burning up energy, without 
results. In the city in which I live we 
have a safety campaign going on in 
the interests of city traffic. One of the 
slogans for that campaign is: “Use 
less horse power and more _ horse 
sense.” I offer that to you as a guide 
in planning to use your energy at the 
right time. 

As a third step in planning, I should 
like to recommend to you the use of 
meaningful words. A given word has 
multiple synonyms. Among _ these 
synonyms will be words very familiar, 
so familiar as to be hackneyed in their 
use and other words which perchance 





may more precisely explain what you 
are trying to say will be fresh and 
crisp from lack of use. It is not my 
purpose to urge upon you a polysyl- 
labic vocabulary. I would suggest 
planning to use simple words that have 
not yet been worn out. A sales inter- 
view conducted by an agent whose vo- 
cabulary is stilted will be about as 
meaningless as a sales interview could 
be, and further, I submit to you it will 
be about as dull as an agent who elects 
to wear drab and bedraggled clothes. 


Meaningful Vocabulary 


How to achieve a more meaningful 
vocabulary? By reading—by study. 
When an interesting and precise word 
is encountered, make it your own by 
putting it rapidly into use. If you 
have not already done so, listen to a 
course of lectures in preparation for a 
C.L.U. examination. Study some of 
the fine material that has been pub- 
lished by this industry which you rep- 
resent, but however you do it, plan to 
use meaningful words. 

And then I would recommend that we 
plan to make for ourselves a satisfac- 
tory income. My guide is: Never try 
to tell anybody anything unless they 
already know it. With me are thirty 
women working together as one unit. 
We have established, over a period of 















































ENTER, MUTUAL BENEFIT... 











years, that when that group collec- 
tively makes approximately eight in- 
terviews, an application is received. 
That application will average between 
$60 and $75 of commission. I state 
eight as an approximate figure because 
it moves between a low of 7.2 and a 
high of 9.3, that high being arrived at 
during the summer months, when the 
best producing agents are able to take 
vacations and remove themselves from 
the field temporarily. We have estab- 
lished in that unit an interview value 
of about $4. Hence, if an agent is con- 
tent to make $100 a month, it is clearly 
indicated how much work she will have 
to do. If she plans her interviews 
imaginatively, directs her energies 
well, her interview value will be much 
higher naturally. I am referring to 
averages now. But after an individual 
agent has established his interview 
value over a period of months, it is a 
pretty simple thing to plan the amount 
of work and the type of work that he 
or she must demand of himself or her- 
self, to meet a particular income that 
they choose to earn. 


Planning the Good Life 


And now, if we plan to use our im- 
agination in the right place, if we plan 
to use our energy at the right time, if 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 














© Through the doorway sits the prospect—and a problem. His wants, his ambitions, his life are his 


alone. 


He is an individual 


the Mutual Benefit man steps in—with the answer. 
© The Mutual Benefit man can render a personalized service, “custom building” a life insurance estate 
to fit the life plans of each individual. He can draw on a vast resource of forms, plans and combinations 


of settlement agreements to fit almost any situation. 


contracts are. 
® Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home office with a proved ability to cooperate in the drafting 


of even minute details of an individual life plan. 


No one in the world has a wife and children like HIS. Ask him. 
and he needs an individual solution to his problem. That’s wheré 


That’s how flexible and adaptable Mutual Benefit 


Back of him also stands a record of stability and 


fair dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as possible all new benefits to old policies, making them 
in effect as modern as the newest. 
© The Mutual Benefit story of personalized service and fair dealing is earning its men a welcome. The 
Mutual Benefit man speaks the prospect’s language—the language of individualized service. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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Powell Claims the 
Job Can Be Done 


Unusual Achievement Story Is 
Related by Atlanta 
General Agent 








ADVOCATES ADVERTISING 





Starts Career with 33 Days of Con- 
secutive -Production—Success Is 
Built on Service 





An unusual success story was told in 
the general meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing by H. M. Powell, general agent of 
the State Mutual Life at Atlanta. His 
subject was “It Can be Done.” He did 
not preach but in narrative style gave 
highlights of his life insurance work 
from June 1, 1921, when he walked 
into the Atlanta office of the Volunteer 
State Life, with no previous life insur- 
ance or other business experience, and 
told Joseph McMillan, general agent, 
he wanted to sell life insurance. 

Mr. McMillan asked what he knew 
about life insurance and asked if he 
had any money, the answer being “no” 
to both questions. Mr. McMillan said 
it would be necessary to study three or 
four weeks and Mr. Powell should 
write to his father and gel some 
money to live on. Mr. Powell, who had 
been taking a law course at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on a trip in the 
south had met and married a young 
lady. His father was opposed to his 
marrying before finishing school. 
Therefore, Mr. Powell asked for a rate 
book, two application forms and in- 
structions how to find 20-year endow- 
ment rates. 


Application in 15 Minutes 


A few minutes later he walked across 
the street to a candy shop and asked 
the Greek in charge if he had a mother 
and if he knew that for $42 a year a 
contract could be issued that would pay 
the mother $1,000 in cash if he died. 
An application was signed within 15 
minutes after Mr. Powell had entered 
the life insurance business. For 32 
days he wrote one or more applications 
a day, but on the 38rd day had diffi- 
culties. At six P.M. he called his wife 
and told her dinner would have to be 
postponed as he had not gotten his 
application. At 10 P.M. he called 
again and told her not to wait dinner. 
He had started to walk home, believing 
he could find someone in the proper 
frame of mind and entered a hotel to 
look at the register. 


Made Examination at Night 


There was a young woman regis- 
tered with whom he had worked in the 
Red Cross. She had retired but he 
insisted on seeing her and found that 
she had intended to call him the next 
morning to take five $1,000 policies 
with her sisters as beneficiaries. Mr. 
Powell insisted on having an examina- 
tion made that night and thus main- 
tained his app-a-day record. He left 
the hotel at about midnight, not wait- 
ing for a street car, but running all the 
way home. Thus, he said, he started 
in life insurance and succeeded with- 
out money, without advance, without 
special training, without a_ special 
daily report system, but with a “burn- 
ing desire to make good.” 

Five years later he was appointed 
general agent for the State Mutual in 
Georgia. He consulted Clark Howell, 
Sr., of the Atlanta “Constitution,” who 
advised that he spend $3,000 a year in 
advertising. 


Not Enough Advertising 
“I did not have $3,000,” Mr. Powell 
said. “I did not have’ $300. But I 
signed the contract and started on the 


campaign, and I want to say it was 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Some Factors That Can Make 
Agency Contests Successful 


By JAMES E. GIBBS 


The first “why” of a contest is to 
create in as pleasurable manner as 
possible an awareness on the part of 
all agency members that there is a 
battle to be fought and won. Natu- 
rally an attempt should be made to 
have them all reminded daily during 
the duration of the contest. The word 
pleasurable is used advisedly. The 





Mr. Gibbs, who is general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life, in Newark, gave 
this talk at the managers’ session. 





realism of your average agent’s day 
can be pretty tough. Harping on the 
number of sales talks, interviews and 
calls in a contest is like telling a young 
recruit about gangrene, dysentery, 
cooties and what gas does to one. 

The second why is “Men do not work 
for bread alone.” How strange that 
a family man of 45, graduated from a 
great university and possessed of many 
obligations, will keep just one step 
ahead of the sheriff, deny his family 
their birthright in at least an even 
break with the children of his friends, 
and yet go out and bleed and die on 
the field of contest honor—to win a 
Thanksgiving turkey! This is not an 
individual case; it is typical. Paren- 
thetically, the turkey costs me about 
$3 and he makes three times as much 
in commissions as in a usual month. 
How tragic, and how intensely human. 

The third why is the fusion of the 
first two: the need for an exciting 
method to stir up appropriate individ- 
ual activity merged with the sporting 
and challenging appeal of group com- 
petition in which business results are 
but by-products. Last, add the effect 
such activity may have on the general 
agent. 

Contest Objectives 


I asked a friend of mine the other 
day why he didn’t buy a boat. “Jack,” 
he replied, “there are five reasons why 
I don’t. The first is that I haven’t any 
money... the rest don’t count!” This 
is the way I feel about contest objec- 
tives. Our first objective is to put ad- 


} 





ditional money into John W. Agent’s 
pocket. There are, of course, several 
broad approaches to this end. A con- 
test may be based on: (1) paid for vol- 
ume; (2) number of paid lives; (3) 
written and examined volume; (4) 
written and examined lives; (5) writ- 
ten volume; (6) written lives; (7) paid 
premiums; (8) written premiums; (9) 
type policy (retirement, family income, 
ete.); (10) number of sales talks; (11) 
qualified prospecting; (12) recruiting 
new agents; (13) app-a-week; (14 
Leaders’ Club; (15) Five Star Club. 

Doubtless many others will suggest 
themselves to you. Any one of the 
above is good if it speeds up activity 
and increases production in a sound 
manner. Our experience has shown 
that the most satisfactory contest con- 
sists of a combination of types 1 to 4 
inclusive . . . and we have tried them 
all. 

Advantages in Combinations 


The major difficulty of using No. 1 
or No. 2 alone or together is that al- 
though they give you an air-tight per- 
formance measurement, they are slow 
starters and you lack the current ex- 
citement appeal of daily results. By 
posting our written and examined busi- 
ness we are able to build up a progres- 
sive and interesting picture to a final 
paid-for crisis. This also creates a 
substantial “carry over” which helps 
mitigate the ever-recurrent slump fol- 
lowing a drive. Nos. 18, 14 and 15 run 
12 months a year, receive home office 
recognition—as well as a monthly 
leaders’ luncheon on me—and are the 
real backbone to all our other contests. 
They constitute a “jumping off” place 
and every agency, in my _ opinion, 
should have some such “mean” meas- 
urement of personal production. 


Psychological Factors 


“You can lead a horse to water” ap- 
plies to contests. Careful experimen- 
tation has convinced me of the psycho- 
logical value in the following factors: 

1. The desire for a contest should 
emanate from within the organization 
... preferably from a group of agents. 

2. The idea of the contest and su- 
pervision of its organization should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 








Arrange Boston Convention Program 











LAWRENCE C. WOODS 


WILLIAM M. DUFF 


W. M. Duff, president of the Edward A. Woods Company agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York in Pittsburgh, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee for this year’s meeting and gave the keynote address at the opening ses- 


sion Tuesday night on the convention theme. 


Lawrence C. Woods of the same 


agency was the vice-chairman of the committee, 





Doctors, Insurers 
Should Join Hands 


Observes Possibility for Grea 
Constructive Humanitarian 
Work by Cooperation 








ANNUAL CHECKUPS VITAL 





Insurance Companies Should Crusade 
for Earlier and, Therefore, More 
Successful Management of Disease 





By DR. F. HOWARD LAHEY 


Everyone is interested in improving 
general health, in prevention of dis. 
ease, in the early discovery of disease 
when within a curable state and in the 
improvement of methods of dealing 
with disease as it is well established 
they are interested (1) because of their 
naturally humanitarian viewpoint, (2) 
because none of us know when this 
progress will be of direct benefit to 
those who are dear to us and insurance 
men should particularly be interested 
in these problems which are concerned 
with prolongation of life and lessened 
amounts of illness. Incidentally it has 
always seemed to me that any business 
or profession will prosper and deserve 
prosperity if one of its prompting mo- 
tives is to diminish or lessen human 
suffering. 

I will demonstrate by figures and 
slides certain features of the progress 
made within the last few years in the 
management of disease. ee: 


Removing Entire Lung 


It is of interest to know that it is 
now possible to successfully remove an 
entire lung for early and _ curable 
cancer of the lung. We have six such 
patients living and well and that with 
the low grade of cancer which occurs 
here the prospect of cure in such cases 
is excellent. 

It is of particular interest to realize 
that if all women with cancer of the 
breast would submit themselves early 
to operation that well over half would 
be completely and permanently cured 
of the disease. Even including the late 
cases we have approximately forty per 
cent of the women upon whom we have 
operated for cancer of the breast alive 
and well without recurrence over five 
years. 

Cancer of the rectum and of the 
large intestine has been looked upon 
with horror and was, until recent 
years, considered almost hopeless. We 
have now operated upon some 450 of 
these cases with 46 per cent of these 
cases after removal of the cancer alive 
and well without recurrence over five 
years. 


Change in Bowel Function 


The outstanding feature associated 
with cancer of the large intestine is 4 
change in bowel function, such as un- 
explained diarrhoea or unexplained 
constipation. What better function 
could there be for an insurance com- 
pany than to publicize the fact that 
a change in bowel function in anyone 
past 35 years of age demands investi- 
gation. We have seen, due to educa- 
tional measures, the operability 0 
these patients increased from 53 per 
cent to 73 per cent due to the fact that 
the people have been educated to in- 
vestigate symptoms early. ; 

One of the most dreaded operations 
in surgery used to be operations on the 
thyroid gland, that is operations for 
goitre. Due to the fact that methods 
have improved and people have been 
educated to submit themselves earlier 
to operative procedures the operative 
risk in these cases has drepped ma- 
terially. It was reported a few years 
ago in a well conducted institution as 
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Pernicious Anemia 


It was but a few years ago that 
when @ man had pernicious anemia, 
that is the intractable type of anemia, 
fatality was inevitable. Thanks to the 
progress in medicine one can promise 
by the employment of liver extract, 
partly discovered by Dr. George Minot 
of Boston, freedom from the ill effects 
of the disease and prolongation of life. 

It has been well demonstrated by Dr. 
Joslin of Boston and his co-workers 
that diabetes has in it a large element 

© of heredity. 

What better example of the value of 
annual examinations can there be than 
these conditions will be discovered 
early and the eventual effects of ad- 
yancement into the late states of these 
diseases prevented. 


Cancer of Stomach 


One of the most disturbing states in 
medicine is that of cancer of the 
stomach. Unfortunately cancer of the 
stomach appears with very little warn- 
ing and unfortunately also people pay 
little heed to indigestion. Cancer of 
the stomach will never be investigated 
early enough to bring about a high 
percentage of cures until indigestion 
persisting over a week’s period of time 
in people 35 years of age is investi- 
gated by x-ray. 

Insurance companies can be of as- 
sistance to the medical profession by 
subsidizing and encouraging: statistical 
research, by educational campaigns 
directed toward the earlier and, there- 


physical examinations whereby early 
diseases or impending diseases may be 
undertaken 
to completely eradicate it or perma- 


With 60 million people in the United 
States insured there is a great oppor- 
tunity for the medical profession and 


insurance companies to cooperate in a 
constructive piece of humanitarian 
work, 





Factors That Can Make 


the Contests Successful 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


originate from a committee of popular 
and enthusiastic sub-agents. 

3. The general agent, although he is 
going to be “stuck” for the prizes, 
should be enthusiastic and privately 
lend his advice and council. He should 
cooperate! 

_4. Personal supervision should con- 
sist of an acute awareness as to daily 
progress of individuals on the part of 
the general agent and the staff, 
ostensibly impartial, but deeply inter- 
ested in the agents’ contest. 

5. Mechanical follow through in the 
shape of bi-weekly bulletins, telegrams, 
phone calls, ete., is essential to the’ 
complete success of the drive. 


Backed by Contest Committee 


6. Such follow through — should 
spring from the contest committee, 
team captains and other interested 
agents—at least bear their signature 
and knowledgeful consent. 

7. Recognition of outstanding per- 
formance should be increasingly made 
by the general agent in agency meet- 
Ings as the contest progresses. 

8. By serio-comic methods (kidding 
to you) the general agent should stir 
private rivalries. As an outsider he 
can do this even in public. 


Timeliness of Effort 


It is the constant use of unstudied 
daily reminders that wins. We even 
ask our clerks to participate in being 
verbally interested in each man’s 
progress—from the telephone girl to 


the cashier, Mr. Agent gets a pat on 
the back or, so to speak, vice versa. 
Three factors have evolved from my 
work in this direction: 

1. Agency production, particularly 
in a new agency, is apt to flow with a 
certain rhythm. I believe this is 
healthy and encourage it as it makes a 
splendid setup for contests. We study 
our production objective and previous 
year’s results and then time our drives 
periodically to coincide with the indi- 
cated flow of activity. My first year I 
banged into January in order that we’d 
get off to a good start. Much to my 
surprise, the boys beat a million. The 
second year I started talking June as 
well and the summer slump. We bet- 
tered a million in January and did a 
$1,390,000 in June. This year, my 
third, we duplicated January and June 
and are pretty well set for September 
as another million dollar month. ‘If I 
were only smart, I suppose I’d have 
thought of this, my first year! By 
sticking to such a schedule, however. 
your agency becomes conscious of 
these rhythms and assumes an obliga- 
tion to maintain them and _ increase 
their peaks. 


Fostball, Naval Contests 


2. The second matter of timeliness 
is to hold a football contest in football 
weather. At the moment we are hav- 
ing a world series. When the U.S. N. 
was in New York, however, we had 
naval maneuvers. The “Queen Mary” 
and the “Normandie” gave us an op- 
portunity for a race for the supremecy 
of the high seas and $1,400,000 paid 
for in 30 days. 

3. It pays to adjust your agency 
drives with home office celebrat’ons 
The nation-wide activity and home 
office publicity have a tonic effect. This 
is notably true durine policyholder 
months. Contests enable your men to 
make the most out of any otherwise 
unusual stimuli. 


Use of Color in Congress 


By this I mean exactly what I say. 
This business of ours can be the most 
colorless job in the world. Color 
affects mental attitude. Think that 
over. And nothing will serve to inject 
color into our business lives like a col- 
orful contest. 

First, we use colors themselves— 
red, green, orange, blue, yellow, gold, 
etc., on our contest boards. Second, 
our bulletins are on colored paper— 
different each time. Third, the use of 
a mimeograph permits amusing and 
pointed sketches in the margins. 
Fourth, we attempt to introduce our 
contests in a colorful way. The R. M.S. 
Queen Mary vs. S.S. Normandie race 
was introduced as follows: 

The entire agency room was _ be- 
decked with yacht signal flags. Agent 
“A” piped the crews to the meeting as 
a bos’n and the contending captains 
wore uniforms and nautical caps. Bells 
were rung and whistles blown and a 
similar performance occurred each 
week. The respective logs were read, 
radios interchange, as well as threats 
and insults. True, the uniforms didn’t 
fit and the gear was sketchy and inap- 
propriate. We made rather complete 
damned fools of ourselves in a thor- 
ough manner and thoroughly enjoyed 
it...We paid for 216 lives for 
$1,400,000. 

(Mr. Gibbs then illustrated the ar- 
rangements for this contest with stere- 
opticon views.) 


Points for Office Setup 


As to the office setup there are only 
three observations: 

1. Place your board so that he who 
runs may read. Let the pitiless spot- 
light of publicity fall where it may. 

2. Have your new business girl, or 
for that matter your own secretary, 
organized to immediately secure and 
keep easily available and cumulative 
accurate records for contest points. 

8. Appoint a thoroughly conscien- 
tious and sympathetic clerk in sole 
charge of scoring your board and see 
that the board is up to date every hour 
of the day. 
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WELCOME: 


The New England Agency Managers of Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company extend their cordial 
greetings. 


Peter P. Cook 

Henry T. Cook 

504 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


David E. Sprague 
49 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Charles N. Cutter 
19 Odd Fellows Building 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Charles J. Watts 
120 Exchange Street 
Portland, Maine 


Joseph Schwartz 
Portsmouth 
New Hampshire 


Alphonse P. Labbe 
Van Buren, Maine 


Brokerage and Sub-standard Business Accepted 
Juvenile Insurance 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND 
MAINE 


Since 1848 
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Organizing the 
Year’s Objective 


How Edward A. Woods Company 
Plans for Agency and 
Agents 


LITTLE IS LEFT TO CHANCE 


Schedule of. Activity for Twelve 
Months Ahead Is Outlined Precisely 
by Pittsburgh Office 


By C. B. METZGER 

The first step to properly organize 
the year’s objectives for any agency 
should be based upon an_ accurate 
knowledge of the size and kind of 
agency, its age, history and traditions, 
the kind of territory or market that it 
covers, and the sales philosophy of the 
company it represents. 

For some years we have enjoyed the 
distinction of being known as the larg- 
est life insurance agency in the world. 
which might lead some of those who 
direct smaller organizations to con- 
clude that there is little that is being 








C. B. Metzger, superintendent 
in the E. A. Woods Co., agency 
of the Equitable Life of New 
York in Piitsburgh, addressed 
the meeting of the Managers’ 
Section Tuesday. 











done in such an organization that could 
be practically applied to their own, but 
once our agency is accurately described 
and broken down into its component 
parts, they will be surprised to find 
that the Woods Company. is not so 
much a big central organization, but 
rather a federation of units compara- 
ble to smaller agencies. 


Fifty-six Years Old 


The Edward A. Woods Company is 
fifty-six years old. As of Dec. 3l, 
1935, it had $453,108,208 of ordinary 
business on its books and $291,698,225 
of grcup—a total of $744,806,433, and 
produced during the depression years 
appreximately $35,000,000 of ordinary 
business per year. Its territory con- 
sists of sixty-two counties in parts of 


three states, chiefly in central and 
western Pennsylvania and_ eastern 
Ohio. Its sales force numbered 348 


full-time agents, 114 part-time agents 
-——a total field force of 462 

Approximately one-half of the part- 
time agents were men engaged in the 
general insurance business in smaller 
towns. There were none in cities of 
50,000 population or more, the azency 
being one of the first to subscribe to 
the rules for improving agency prac- 
tices. 

Our territory is very interesting. 
ranging from great metropolitan areas 
like Allegheny county, with a million 
or more population, down to very small 
communities in the woods, where one 
may drive forty miles between gasoline 
tanks. 


Incorporated General Agency 


The Woods Company is an incorpo- 
rated general agency, operating under 
a personal general agent from 1880 
until 1910, and from then until today. 
as a corporation owned by those actu- 
ally engaged in it. However, its or- 
ganization closely parallels the unit 
organization of our company’s typical 
managerial agency. 

As might be expected in an agency 
fifty-six years old, there was a large 
percentage of veteran agents in it 
whose production could be expected to 
continue downward indefinitely. Ags of 
the end of last year, the service record 
of our personnel was as follows: 20 or 


163. ‘lhus, for some 
years we have been faced with the 
problem of an ageing personnel, which 
nas been an important tactor in 
planning recruiting objectives. 

ihe nistcry and traditions of the 
agency were largely moided py its 
great developer, the late bKdward A. 
woods, who was a pioneer lite insur- 
ance agency executive. Huis eniet 
dream was .o advance the seiling or 
uife imsurance to the status or a pro- 
fession—to dignify the caliing ot the 
lite underwriter—to install him in nis 
righttui place as tinancia! advisor to 
the citizen. Consequently, much of our 
effort has been given to the training 
and education of those associated with 
the agency in a sales capacity, in an 
endeavor to make them competent to 
meet changing economic and _ social 
conditions. 


Divided Into 15 Units 


The agency is divided into fifteen 
units under unit and district managers 
and supervisors, ranging trom five men 
in the smahest unic to Sixly in the 
jargest, tne typicat unit numbering 
about thirty. 1ne duties of these or- 
ganization men are recruiting, develop- 
ment or training on the joo, supervi- 
sion, business management. ‘The busi- 
ness in these units in 1935 ranged from 
$650,600 from the smallest to almost 
7,000,000 from the largest, excluding 
group, thus being comparable, for our 
present purposes, to agencies of a simi- 
far size. A typical unit paid for 
$2,000,000 of business. 

Let us now turn io how our 1936 ob- 
Jectives were organized. They were 
divided into those for the agency and 
those for individual agents. 

Planning for the agency is a weekly 
Job. It has been our practice for many 
years to have a weekly luncheon staff 
meeting, attended by every member of 
the Pittsburgh office staff, Pittsburgh 
unit managers and such district man- 
agers as may happen to be in town. 
Following the luncheon there is a dis- 
cussion of matters of current interest. 
From time to time someone contributes 
an idea which is discussed by the siaff, 
and if it seems to have a place in the 
next year’s objectives, it is referred to 
a file on next year’s plans. The sug- 
gestions may cover sales, recruiting, or 
even public relations, but they are 
cleared through one member of the 
staff who adds to the collection of ideas 
from various sources. In the closing 
months of the year many such sugges- 
tions are made, so that by December 
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the problem is to decide what to elimi- 
nate and what to include in the follow- 
ing year’s plans. 


District Managers’ Meetings 


Approximately eight times a year 
district managers’ meetings are held, 
which usually last for two days. Prob- 
lems of agents in rural areas and me- 
dium-sized towns are discussed and 
any new procedure decided upon is 
filed in the plan folder for the follow- 
ing year. 

About the middle of November the 
managerial staff attempts to diagnose 
the business outlook for the coming 
year. Sales plans of the home office 
for the following year are secured, if 
possible, and an attempt is made to 
diagnose the problems of the sales 
force. 

There are numerous staff committee 
meetings on the coming year’s plans 
and finally some def:nite ideas are 
adopted which are set down in schedule 
form with an attempt to fit the vari- 
ous ideas into the calendar. 

The purpose of the schedule is to 
enable every organization man to con. 
trol his own time. Probably those 
most in need of a time control plan are 
hurried general agents, managers and 
others charged with directing agents. 
The average organization man is very 
busy, but he allows too many things 
to interfere with what he should be 
doing. Such a schedule is of inesti- 
mable value in avoiding time devour- 
ing chores. 


Four “Drive Months” 


We decided late in 1985 that the first 
month of every quarter in 1936 would 
be “Drive Month.” While we institu- 
tionally deplore the necessity of sales 
drives, we have found them necessary 
as a practical solution to the problem 
of getting the marginal agent to do 
something more than a mediocre job. 
We fondly look to the day when drives 
will not be necessary; yet even under 
a program of close supervision, they 
still seem to have their place. 

The next general heading is 
“Theme.” This covers a_ general 
thought for each quarter rather than 
each month. We find that it takes 
most of our people at least two months 
to really absorb any new idea and use 
it effectively. These are, of course, 
monthly plans supplementing the quar- 
terly plans. 


Meetings Are Coded 


Choosing the themes is a matter of 
diagnosis of the trend of the times, as 








Lobby Indians in Savage Pose 








by reaction to flash light. 





From left to right: H. A. 





Group of hotel lobby Indians, their natural savage expressions intensified 


Nye, Equitable Life of 


New York, Denver; W. M. Duff, Equitable Life of New York, Pittsburgh; C. 
E. Thompson, Travelers, Peoria, Ill.; J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Denver: 
John Newton Russell, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 
New England Mutual, Denver. 


Seated: Isadore Samuels, 
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Tells Managers How to 
Organize Work of Year 














C. B. METZGER, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Life of New York 





well as the sales philosophy of the 
company. 

Meetings are so numerous that they 
have been coded on the chart. There js 
a Monday sales meeting practically 
every week. The only exceptions are 
following agents’ association meetings 
which are held on Saturday or an an- 
nual educational conference or a holi- 


ay. 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters sales 
clinics are designated by “S:C.? “ih 
an effort to conserve the time of our 
salesmen and eliminate some meetings 
of 1936, we passed up our own meet- 
ings for those held in conjunction with 
underwriters of other companies. 

“D.M.” designates district managers’ 
meetings, held approximately eight 
times a year. 
_ “A.A.M.”—agents’ association meet- 
ings, which is a voluntary association 
of all our sales representatives for the 
purpose of mutual advancement. These 
are held three times a year, are at- 
tended by over 450 agents and wives, 
and are in effect little agency conven- 
tions. 

“S.M.” stands for staff meeting. 


Social Club Meetings 


_ In addition, you will notice such 
items as holidays, 100% days, on which 
an effort is made to get everyone 
under contract to score, and social club 
meetings (our office force). 

Important schools, conferences, life 
insurance week, and the period of the 
N.A.L.U. convention are all designated 
in blocks extending over a number of 
days. 

This summary of the proposed ac- 
tivities of the year is printed in De- 
cember if possible; if not, then as 
early in January as possible, and is 
sent to every organization man in the 


agency. Thus, the media for carrying 
out the agency’s objectives is con- 


stantly before him and there is no logi- 
cal reason for making conflicting ap- 
pointments or plans. 

After many years of experience, we 
know very accurately how many pe0- 
ple will leave the agency in the course 
of a year by death, resignation and 
transfer. The first job is to replace 
this group if we are to stand still in 
the matter of personnel. In 1935, 160 
agents left from all causes and 178 the 
year before. Keeping our agency 
policy for 1935 in mind, we set the 
number of new agents to be appointed 
in 19386 as 150. This quota in turn is 
divided among unit and district man- 
agers, supervisors and the staff per- 
sonnel department in January. In 
terms of the fifteen units, it means an 
average of 10 new men a year per unit. 
This is not an accurate picture because 





it is our aim to hire men or women 
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sentative. Consequently, some unit 
managers may hire 15 or 16 salesmen 
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Means of Securing New Men 


Ways and means _ of securing those 
new agents are discussed by every 
manager personally with the superin- 
tendent and the head of the new per- 
sonnel department. At subsequent 
unit reviews throughout the year, re- 
cruiting progress 1S carefully surveyed 
and other appropriate suggestions 
made. 

The new organization sales volume 
is set by joint conference with a repre- 
sentative of the home office agency de-. 
partment and the agency manager and 
is based upon the agency’s past year’s 
record, tempered by the current re- 
cruiting plans, such as possible new 
managers to be employed or unusual 
recruiting efforts to be put forth in 
general by the agency. 

Each district manager designates the 
towns in his territory in which he ex- 
pects to hire one or more agents, and 
his progress is measured from time to 
time during the ensuing year. 

The head of the educational depart- 
ment studies the calendar for the year, 
a record of our past schools of one kind 
or another, and then designates when 
the schools for the ensuing year will be 
held. Training on the job is a con- 
tinuous process and begins with a dis- 
trict or unit manager the day a pro- 
spective agent’s contract papers are 
completed. 


Problem of Development 


Our chief problem is not one of re- 
cruiting, but one of development, that 
of getting the new man properly and 
effectively started in the business, so 
that he can remain to make a success 
in it rather than to pass out of the pic- 
ture to be another example of why the 
business should be avoided. Conse- 
quently, late in 1935, our educational 
procedure came in for careful scrutiny 
with the result that a determined at- 
tempt has been made to get our new 
people successfully started within their 
first ninety days, and at the end of that 
time to eliminate those who seem to 
have little or no chance of success. 

Our development plans for 1936 con- 
templated a revision of our educational 
procedure and for the last several 
months a committee of staff members 
and district managers has been work- 
ing on a plan of revised agency pro- 
cedure for new associates, which might 
be discussed later by Manager W. M. 
Duff of the agency. 


Preparing for Intelligent Sale 


The objective of the new training 
procedure is to give the new man a 
general knowledge of the business and 
yet not confuse him; in our prelimi- 
nary training course, to prepare him 
to make an intelligent sale soon after 
contract. The revised training pro- 
cedure will endeavor to give the mini- 
mum amount of instruction necessary 
to get the new man into production 
promptly along organized lines, and 
then following it up a few months later 
with more instruction in a_ second 
school. 

The development of our plan and 
program for individual agents was de- 
scribed in some detail at the managers’ 
session at Milwaukee a few years ago. 
Its successor, “My Objectives—1936”— 
forms the basis of all supervision, both 
with new agents and old. Since it pro- 
vides the background for the second 
main point of this discussion, we pass 
on - the moment to business manage- 
ment. 


Review Unit Results 


Regardless of the high social calling 
of our business, the aspect to those en- 
gaged in it is a very important one. 

he general agent must ultimately 
make money for himself or his agency, 
and the company manager must justify 
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the expenses of his agency to his com- 
pany. 

In January of each year it is our 
custom to review in detail the unit re- 
sults of the past year with each unit or 
district manager, including such items 
as unit sales by volume, premiums, and 
lives insured, the kind of business and 
the cost of securing it. Comments and 
suggestions are made, and definite unit 
goals are set for the ensuing year for 
each item, all of which are set down in 
the manager’s quota and sales record 
book, supplemented by home office 
forms. Whatever the results, the an- 
swer to more success lies in the main 
agency objective, prosperous associ- 
ates. 

On Dee. 31, 19385, Manager Duff sent 
out a printed letter to the agency force 
accompanying “My Objectives—1936.” 
a the caption, “Agency Plans,” he 
said: 

“By way of preamble, a statement of 
agency objectives is in order: 


1. We want a group of prosperous 
associates. 

2. We want to 
premier agency. 

3. We want to grow moderately. 

4. We want to grow substantially.’ 


Note that the first objective was 
“We want a group of prosperous asso- 


continue as_ the 


, 








ciates”! Not even the toughest agent 
could take umbrage with that. Seri- 
ously, the problems of the latter years 
of the depression impressed upon those 








of us charged with agency manage- 
ment that we had a more serious duty 
to perform than that of securing arbi- 
trary volumes of sales in our territory. 
We were charged with the stewardship 
of men’s fates—and that of their fami- 
lies. We construed it to be our duty to 
guide them in the sensible organiza- 
tion and management of their personal 
affairs. In surveying the records of 
many of our able associates, it became 
evident that an adequate volume of 
sales did not make them successful 
citizens. A number had joined the 
agency earning at the time $150 per 
month, decently supporting a wife and 
severa! children, making payments on 
‘a modest home, driving a modest ear, 
saving something for a rainy day, and 
owing nobody. They entered our busi- 
ness, were successful, doubled, trebled, 
or quadrupled their incomes, drove ex- 
pensive cars, moved into pretentious 
homes, got deeply in debt, and created 
domestic problems. This certainly was 
not success. 

It has been said that the average 
successful salesman is not a good busi- 
ness man where his personal affairs 
are concerned, so as early as 1933 a plan 








FRANCIS J. DE CELLES 
Massachusetts Commissioner 














$32.000 


New Business 





First 3 Weeks 


The splendid success record 
of 3 agents who have just 
started selling life insurance. 


In August, 1936, Edwin C. Besser, Jr., Gen. Agt., Lincoln National Life, at Chicago, hired 


three new men. 


He started them at once on the new R & R Sales Training Course. In 


the first three weeks, these men, all without any previous knowledge of life insurance, 


sold a total of $32,000 of new business. 


The entire agency studied the Course, and during 


the month every man under contract was a producer. 


R & R Sales Training Course 


Makes Successful Underwriters 


The Sales Training Course helps new men succeed 
because it is specific in its directions for both field 
work and study. It takes the new man step by step 
through the fundamentals, and into the field in 
natural, easy stages. Each Study Unit is built 
upon the one preceding, and the whole plan of work 
and study dovetails, so that each day’s work is to 
a purpose. 

The old man it inspires with a new enthusiasm. 

It shows him how to plan, and how to reorganize 
his work for definite results. It helps him to get 
back to those first principles that are the basis of 
every underwriter’s success. 
The Course is so clearly laid out that it is ideally 
complete for the isolated agent, who can follow it 
through to big results, even without the direction 
of his manager. 


Fall Study Clubs 


The Course is wonderfully fitted for use in agency 
Study Clubs of old and new men. It is laid out in 
25 definite Study Units, and normally is completed 
in three months. Scores of Clubs are already in 
operation, and managers are enthusiastic over 
results. 


The Supervisor’s Manual 


The Manual is designed to make easy the direction 
of Study Clubs and the grading of the Study Unit 
questionnaires. Standard answers are given, to- 
gether with a thorough discussion of the high points 
of each lesson. It completes the set-up for perfect 
use of the Course, whether singly or in groups. 





Display Booth 
Parlor A 
Hotel Statler 


See the R & R Sales Training 
Course at the complete R & R 
Exhibit. The Display is open 
from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., and is 
charge of Lowell L. 


For Earnest Agents 


The Sales Training f 
Course has the back- in 


Holmes, CLU, of the Service 
ground of the expe- Department, and Theodore 
Walliser of the Field Sales 


riences of 28,000 
field men. It is built ° 
on the theory that 
every agent who 
takes it is interested 
in increasing his production, and is willing to study 
hard and to work for results. It is definite from 
beginning to end. 

The Course has been published but two months, and 
already the second printing is under way. It is 
filling the need for a real course that is complete 
from the standpoint of the agent in the field, the 
manager and the company. See it at the display 
booth. If not at the Convention, send for descrip- 
tive folders and full information. 


The 
Insurance R & R Service 


“22 Years Cooperating with Life Insurance” 


Division. 
Evening appointments 
with those interested. 


made 











Indianapolis, Indiana 
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of budgetary control, supplemented 
by a definite program of work, was 
evolved for the use of our agency 
force. About the same time, the home 
office of cur company realized the 
same problem and evolved another 
form for the use of other agencies. 
The successful administration of both 
forms in different agencies made it 
apparent that money, time, and effort 
of agents could be controlled and the 
present form is a happy combination 
of the experiences of a number of 
Equitable agencies and now published 
and issued by our home office. 


App-a-Week Record 


The business plan and program 
analyzes the past year’s results and 
sets forth the 1936 business objectives 
and the efforts necessary to ‘realize 
them. Perhaps the most important 
item on the entire program is the 
“App-a-Week Record.” The major 
sales objective of the year has been to 
try to get every associate to write a 
minimum of one case a week and pref- 
erably to secure that application on 
Monday, putting all other duties aside. 

It was our aim for this year to bring 
the job of the agent down to today, to 
debunk the securing of business of any 
unnecessary frills and to emphasize the 
point that in order to secure applica- 
tions, a definite number of interviews 
were necessary and to secure inter- 
views, many more calls were necessary. 
There is nothing brilliant about that, 
but how many agents realize, or better 
yet, how many agents practice that 
knowledge daily? 

The last page of the agent’s objec- 
tive sets forth ten aims for the year. 


Club Membership 


1. Qualify for club membership 
early in the year, recognizing this 
as a minimum mark of success. 

2. Establish a definite planning hour 
during which to outline each 
day’s activities and to handle 
correspondence and routine mat- 
ters. Have two closing inter- 
views each working day. Profit 
by the example of many success- 
ful underwriters who find it de- 
sirable to work one or two eve- 
nings each week. 

3. Have a definite method of pros- 
pecting, using the “Memory Jog- 
ger” as an aid in securing pros- 
pects through the endless chain 
and family tree methods. Keep 
in mind that old policyholders 
furnish the best source for new 
prospects—their friends, family, 
and business associates. 


Planning Presentations 


4. Plan my presentations in advance 
of all interviews and try to make 
them more forceful. 

5. Endeavor to sell program insur- 
ance, either an ideal, adjusted, or 
emergency program, depending 
upon the circumstances, and spe- 
cifically providing for the follow- 
ing needs: Clean-up, salary con- 
tinuance, life income, educational 
fund, estate planning, mortgage 
fund, junior coverage, family 
partnership, retirement income. 

6. Endeavor to supplement my ordi- 
nary work by production in the 
profitable fields of group, salary 
savings, and business insurance, 
not overlooking the smaller busi- 
ness concerns. Plan to help the 
growth of the agency, and my 
own income at the same time, 
through the “New Agents Offer.” 


Attending to Old Clients 


7. Build my business on broad lines, 
not only with respect to the writ- 
ing of new business, but by at- 
tention to old clients. Keep the 
within monthly record of new 
business written, first-year com- 
missions earned, and _ renewal 
commissions actually received. 

Keep a day-by-day record of my 

activities and results in “Knowl- 

edge-in-Action.” 





8. Devote a reasonable amount of 
time to the general study of my 
business, as well as such training 
courses as may be offered in 
1936; also attend all meetings of 
the agency, my unit, and the life 
underwriters’ association, to con- 
stantly seek new sales ideas and 
the inspiration that comes from 
association with successful under- 
writers. 

9. Utilize the helps and suggestions 
furnished by the home office from 
time to time, such as “agency” 
items, quarterly sales objectives, 
new literature, and my own 
agency publications. 

Aim to be a leader in my commu- 

nity, taking an active part in rep- 

resentative business and _ civic 
affairs. 


10. 


Set Up Budget For Year 


Early in January, each unit manager 
reviews the past year’s work with 
every one of his associates, preferably 
in the presence of his wife. They set 
up a budget for the year. They arrive 
at the business objective necessary to 
meet this budget. This is set down on 
a card addressed to the manager, inter- 
preted in terms of paid premiums, vol- 
ume and cases, signed by the agent, 
endorsed by his unit manager. This is 
sent to the Pittsburgh office. All the 
ecards of a given unit are totalled, the 
resulting totals liberally discounted by 
the superintendent, and the result is 
the unit’s quota for the year. The 
agent is not advised of this liberal dis- 
count, so that his unit manager and 
the office may continually prod him to 
meet his individual objectives. 

At least four times a year, the unit 
manager reviews the accomplishments 
to date in all items, and if they are not 
as planned he reviews the nature of 
the agent’s work and recommends one 
or two items in which he may be weak 
to be improved in the subsequent 
quarter. 

The plan has worked well for 2% 
years. Very seldom is an alibi made 
when an agent is not getting results. 
He comes to realize that—the fates are 
not against him; that general business 
is not terrible; that it isn’t because he 
is not getting the breaks, but that the 
fault is his own through inability or 
unwillingness to follow most of the ten 
essentials to success in life underwrit- 
ing. 





Leaver and Contest Winners 


John H. Leaver, vice-president and 
agency head of Central Life of Iowa, 
was accompanied to Boston by four 
general agents of his company, who 
won the trip in a contest. They are: 
Tom Melham, Milwaukee, A. C. Lar- 
sen, Madison, Wis., E. L. Gifford, 
Dubuque, Ia., and Mack Fish, Water- 
loo, Ia. 


Powell Claims the 
Job Can Be Done 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


the best money I ever spent. After 
ten years of advertising I am of the 
opinion that our companies, managers, 
general agents and special agents do 
not advertise enough. We are selling 
the greatest product in the world, and 
we are ashamed to tell the world about 
it.” Mr. Powell said after three years 
of advertising at a total cost of $3,000, 
his commission from direct sales was 
$21,000, or his net commission $18,000. 

“In my opinion, agents should adver- 
tise themselves—get themselves and 
their companies favorably known in 
their community, and life insurance 
companies as a group should do some 
sort of cooperative advertising so that 
the public see the words ‘life insur- 
ance’ every day of the year. It would 
help our sales and would keep our 
business on the books. 





“A few weeks ago Mrs. Powell, my 
daughter and I drove up to Asheville, 
N. C., to visit my son who was attend- 
ing a boys’ camp there this summer. We 
left Atlanta in the morning and I said 
to my wife, ‘Let’s count the Coca Cola 
signs between Atlanta and Asheville,’ 
—a distance of 172 miles. We counted 
the amazing figure of 2,100 signs. 
How many life insurance signs do you 
suppose we counted? Not one. Now 
what comes to your mind when I say 
‘Ask the man who owns one?’ The 
Packard car, of course. If I say ‘Good 
to the last drop,’ you think about Max- 
well House coffee immediately.” 


Tells of Practical Service 


He said a great deal is said about 
service to policyholders, but believes 
men in the field have not done very 
much about it. An agency bulletin for 
policyholders as well as one for agents 
now is being published by Mr. Powell. 

“I think that every life insurance 
man should be able to tell to a pro- 
spective buyer the names of outstand- 
ing men and women who are on his 
books,” Mr. Powell said, exhibiting au- 
tographed photographs of his policy- 














HENRY M. POWELL, Atlanta 
State Mutual Life 


holders—outstanding rhen and women, 
not only of Atlanta but of many points 
in this country. “Do not lose your 
temper. It is easy for a salesman to 
lose his temper but a great many times 
if he conducts himself correctly he can 
turn defeat into victory. 

“We have policyholders write arti- 
cles about what they think of life in- 
surance, and we, in turn, advertise pol- 
icyholders in our bulletin each month. 
The results of this bulletin have been 
very satisfactory. The net profits from 
direct sales was over $500 during the 
first eight months of 1936. I firmly 
believe that all of us can spend more 
time with our old policyholders along 
the lines I have outlined. 


Sells Irate Man Anyway 


“I recall very well last summer a 
Jewish groceryman who became peeved 
at me and one day as I was by his 
store he came out of the store and 
called me names which I cannot use 
in this talk. That afternoon I called 
him to my office, and the result was 
that I sold him on the idea of taking 
out $15,000 on his son, and he bought 
$20,0000 for himself during the last 
year.” 

In 19380 Mr. Powell wrote three five- 
year term policies on a banker for 
$35,000, merchant for $12,000 and law- 
yer for $15,000. In May, 1935, he went 
out to convert these policies and had 
no success. He concluded it was his 
own fault. He had not been giving the 
right kind of service. The next day 
he learned of a rich corporation which 
was to open a branch office in Georgia. 
He called the banker, who contacted 
the president of the concern, and se- 
cured a $250,000 working balance for 
the bank. 








A few days later Mr. Powel] rod 
through a residential section of it 
lanta and saw a new house under con. 
‘struction. He inquired as to the name 
of the owner, approached him a 
asked if he were going to buy any 
furniture. The man said he conten 
plated buying twin beds. Mr. Poygj 
asked if he had any store in ming an 
he said he had not, so Mr. Powell maj 
arrangements to take him to the stox 
of the merchant who carried one of 
the term policies. 

Then afterwards a young woma, 
who was having trouble with a frater. 
nal life society of Chicago needed , 
lawyer, and Mr. Powell served as th 
medium through which his lawyer 
friend secured the case. Within a fey 
days he had converted all three tery 
policies, totaling $52,000 volume, wit, 
commission over $1,000. 


Another Outside Activity 


Two years ago on a motor trip to 
Charleston, he drove by a pecan grove 
and noticed a sign, “Toasted Pecans” 
He stopped, bought some of the pecans 
and told the proprietor that if he had 
some life insurance with the State 
Mutual, Mr. Powell would sell more 
nuts for him than he had ever sold jn 
his life. The deal was closed and in 
short order Mr. Powell, through send. 
ing out 51 letters, had sold 5,000 
pounds of toasted pecans for his 
policyholder. Recently the man bought 
an additional $10,600 policy. 

“My theory is that a life insurance 


man should get himself in a position § 


so that he can do something for his 
policyholders,” Mr. Powell said. “We 
should be everlastingly alert to the 
opportunity to benefit the _ policy- 
holder.” 


Carries Big Check for Morale 


He has found that the feel of money 
in his pocket greatly improves his 
morale. A year ago he had a stroke 
of luck financially and since then al- 
ways has carried along on his inter- 
views a certified check for $500. 

He told two incidents not directly 
connected with insurance but which ex- 
hibit his positive mental attitude. For 
380 years he had been going to baseball 
games and always wanted to catch a 
foul ball from the bat of a big leaguer. 
Once or twice in games at Washington, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, balls came 
very near but he missed them. Finally 
in Atlanta he attended a game between 
the St. Louis Cardinals and Atlanta 
Crackers, sitting near third base. 
Pepper Martin fouled into the bieachers 
and Mr. Powell got his ball. 


Tried Most Difficult Feat 

A year ago Mr. Powell was prepar- 
ing to go to the State Mutual’s home 
office to attend the annual convention. 
He wanted to carry along something 
concrete as proof of his theory that if 
the agent makes up his mind to do a 
thing it can be done. He decided one 
of the hardest things to secure at that 
time -would be an autographed photo- 
graph of the President of the United 
States and began pulling wires to see 
if it could be done, but every one told 
him it was impossible. Mr. Powell at 
this point in his narrative held up an 
autographed picture of President 
Roosevelt on which the chief executive 
had written, “For Hank Powell— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Powell concluded, 
“it can be done, because I have done 
it,” 





Ohio National Delegation 


E. E. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
agencies Ohio National Life, was on 
hand, despite the fact that he has not 
yet recovered completely from the ef- 
fects of a broken ankle. He still uses 
a cane. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick. They will remain 4 
week, following the convention, visit- 
ing their daughter, Mrs. James 
West, in Cambridge. Vice-President 
John H. Evans of the Ohio National, 
also attended the convention. 
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An Ineome Plan 
For the Average Prospect 


Here is a modern, economical form of life insurance 
that presents vividly the advantages of a monthly in- 


come— The Salary Continuance Plan. It provides: 


For the Insured: A knowledge of a certain monthly income for 
his family if he dies; peace of mind; and a certain monthly 
income for himself if he lives. 

For the Beneficiary: Assurance of money every month during 
the readjustment period following the death of the family 
bread-winner; the comfort of an adjustment fund that cannot 
be dissipated. 

For the LNL Representative: A salable idea with a wide popu- 
lar appeal, backed by a simple, definite, understandable sales 
kit. The Salary Continuance Plan is within the financial reach 
of almost every prospect. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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BEN H. BADENOCH 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
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WALTER H. BOIREAU 


Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company 








JOSHUA B. CLARK 


State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company 
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F. WILLIS FAIR 


Prudential Life Insurance 
Company 














PAUL S. BURNS 


Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of N. Y. 








PAUL F. CLARK 


John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 























TRESSLER CALLIHAN 


Home Life Insurance 
Company 


CLYDE GAY 


Aetna Life Insurance 
Company 




















Winthrop A. Clarke 


Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 








M. F. KANE 


Prudential Insurance 
Company 

















D. A. CAMERON 


Sun Life Assurance 
Company 








F. E. DeGROAT 


Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company 

















LEONARD MORDECAI 


Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of lowa 

















MANUEL CAMPS 


Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 











KENNETH ELDREDGE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 








T. C. POND 


Home Life Insurance 
Company 
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ENGLANM. 
WELCOMW 


Express their gratification that Boston wy 
privileged to be the host for the 47th | 
nual convention of the National Associatig 
of Lite Underwriters. 
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NI anagers and General Agents 
MpOU and... 


oN winot come, we take pleasure in helping to 
th Aifmake possible the special Daily Editions of 
Ciatia—fThe National Underwriter, providing for all 
are of us a Quick and careful record of con- 





10 difvention proceedings. 





WATSON HOUSE 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
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A. E. RICHARDSON 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance 
Company 








JAS. M. WOODHOUSE 


Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company 


EDWIN H. MAY 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
‘ ance Company 





























GEORGE PAUL SMITH 


New York Life Insurance 
Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.| 





G. J. RICHARDS 


Monarch Life Insurance 
Company 























E. D. LUTHER 


Aetna Life Insurance 
Company 








SHEPARD & CO. 


Aetna Life Insurance 














DAVID E. SPRAGUE 


Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 








Company 

















HARTFORD 

















McKINLEY WARREN 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 





ORRIN S. SPENCER 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 

















WM. H. GRISWOLD 


Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company 
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Wallace N. Watson 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 








| RUTLAND, VT. 




















J. G. HAVENS 


Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company 














C. A. BARLOW 


Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company 
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Urges Continuity 
of Administration 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


ciation work depends not only on man 
power, but also on money-power.” 


Programs and Activities 


Programs and activities are the 
visible evidence to the membership and 
to the public of the effectiveness of an 
association. 

Lastly, publicity, involving relation- 
ship with the general public, as well as 
contact within the organization, is a 
tantalizing and often exasperating 
function of association administration. 

Going back to the subject of leader- 
ship, or leadership personnel as_ it 
applies particularly to continuity of 
administration, the problem is that of 
keeping the program and activities of 
an association constant and effective in 
their operation from year to year. 
The successful solution of this problem 
demands the best abilities of one or 
more capable, far-sighted men in the 
organization, possibly the president, 
the executive committeeman, the secre- 
tary, or a small group of loyal workers 
imbued with the true spirit of associa- 
tion service. 

It means the practical adaptation to 
the association of the life insurance 
man’s philosophy, to wit, planning for 
the future. Able association leaders 
do not spring up over night, they must 
be carefully and slowly trained: they 
must prove themselves faithful over a 
few things before they can be made 
rulers over many things. 

Imposing Upon Veterans 

Common complaints in all associa- 
tions are, “We have only a handful of 
men who are willing to work”; “Bill 
Smith will work but he hasn’t enough 
experience to handle the job”; “It’s a 
shame to ask Joe to head up the pro- 
gram committee again, but he’s always 
willing to cooperate and we have no 
one to take his place.” 

Why take the easiest way out and 
impose upon those willing veterans 
who don’t know how to say no? It is 
a short-sighted policy from the stand- 
point of efficient administration; it is 
unfair to those who are pressed again 
and again into service; and it denies 
the new man an opportunity to serve 
the association and to possibly develop 
latent talents of leadership and execu- 
tive ability unknown even to himself. 

Agency heads are recognizing the 
value of this training. Half a dozen in 
Pittsburgh have approached me within 
the last month, asking that certain of 
their younger men be given association 
responsibilities at the first opportunity. 
Even some of the keener agents them- 
selves have made similar requests. As 
yet, of course, there is not any con- 
siderable waiting list of applicants, 
and in the majority of cases a sale 
must be made. 

Starting Point In System 

Where is the starting point in this 
system of selection and _ training? 
Obviously in the committee. The 
committeemen are the buck privates 
from whom the corporals, the ser- 
geants, the second “louies” and on up 
the line to the general himself. It is 
not wise, nor is it fair, to thrust an 
untried “rookie” into a position of re- 
sponsibility and expect him to do a 
worthwhile job. There should always 
be an attempt to appoint as a commit- 
tee chairman one who has_ shown 
aptitude and willingness to work along 


the same line during the preceding 
year. By the same token there should 


be an attempt to understudy cne of the 
committeemen for the chairmanship 
the next year, with a conscious effort 
on the part of this year’s leader to 
develop a competent successor; more- 
over, the retiring chairman should 
make it a point to recommend this suc- 
cessor to the incoming president. 
Don’t, however, make the mistake of 
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HARRY T. WRIGHT, 


Chicago 
Retiring Chairman 


ferring empty honors or distinction. 
Sometimes it is better for the presi- 
dent to wait until a real need arises 
before making appointments. Delay 
in such situations may be of decided 
advantage later on. If there is no 
bona fide job to be done the committee- 
man’s initiative and enthusiasm may 
be blunted, making him fight shy of 
the next appointment. Possibly a 
valuable man, because of his position 
on an unimportant job, is not available 
when a real need for his services 
arises. Death, transfer, sickness, any 
aumber of occurrences may bring about 
a situation wherein the utmost flexi- 
bility in the matter of committee 
personnel will be desired. 


Gradual but Purposeful 


The development and training of 
leaders should be gradual but purpose- 
ful, keeping in mind the succession to 
the important posts on the official 
board. Occasionally men of especial 
ability or leadership may move directly 
into prominent association p sitions, 
but the natural course of succession is 
from lesser committees to more impor- 
tant committees, to the board of di- 
rectors, to an officership, and then 
sometimes back again to the board. 

Most associations limit the period of 
time in which an officer may serve in 
any one capacity, usually one year; 
some associations limit the tenure of 
office of their directors, feeling that a 
constant influx of new blood not only 
gives more members the chance to 
officially represent the association, but 
tends to inspire the leaders and pre- 
vent them from going stale. The Na- 
‘ional association model by-laws sug- 
zest a one year term for directors “or 
inti] their successors be duly elected.” 
"n practically all cases the stagger 
system of elections is employed, thus 
ensuring at all times at least 50 per 
cent experienced men on the board. 


Uses the Stagger System 

Pittsburgh, with a board of 15 
directors, representing incidentally 15 
different companies, uses the stagger 
system and elects five directors for a 
three year term each year, thus having 
at least 10 veterans in service at all 
times. A director may be reelected 
when his term is up, for we feel that 
the value of the average director in- 
creases in direct proportion to his 
length of service. The “deadheads,” of 
course, do not survive, and if necessary 





setting up inactive committees with no 


real duties, just for the sake of con- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the inactive and disinterested members | 
may be removed before their terms ex- | 
[pire by ruling that the absence from | 

three consecutive meetings, without | previous administration, plenty of time | superintendent of agencies, and Jolin 
valid excuse, shall be construed as a | to learn the ropes and to acquire | McCarroll, advertising manager. 














GRANT TAGGART, Cowley, Wyo. 
New Chairman 





resignation, upon the affirmative vote 
of eight members at any regular meet- 
ing. 

To avoid the possibility of a pre- 
ponderance of either agency heads or 
of agents on the board, Pittsburgh also 
rules that of its 15 members at least 
5 must be agency heads and & must be 
agents. Presidential candidates are 
selected from the directors, moving in 
succession each year from second vice- 
president to first vice-president to 
president. Here, too, the same balance 
is maintained, alternating agent with 
general agent or manager. Thus, the 
president, when he finally arrives in 
his office, has had at least three years’ 
valuable experience and training, lead- 
ing gradually to the position of highest 
honor and responsibility in the local 
organization. 


Politics in Elections 


In this connection a word might be 
said in passing concerning so called 
“politics” in association elections. It 
is your speaker’s firm belief that it is 
to the best interests of an association, 
particularly one with a large member- 
ship, to use every honorable and ethical 
means to influence the membership in 
selecting properly qualified leaders. 


Do not wait until the new year is) 


well along to learn how much money 
will be available for programs, 
speakers, sales congress, rent, salaries, 
and supplies. 
advance, and at the same time if 
possible figure out your membership 
quota and plan your year’s program. 
The three factors, budget, membership 
and program, are so closely interwoven 


that they sometimes seem to resolve | 


themselves into the following vicious 
circle: “We can’t get members without 
a good program, we can’t provide a 


good program without money, we can’t | 


get money without members.” 


Continuity of Administration 


Here again continuity of administra- 
tion offers the solution, based, however, 
on some kind of budget operation. It 
is essential to have men with previous 
experience to deal with these three 
vital and interlocking functions. 
associations, while closing their fiscal 
year in June, work out their budget 


from January to January io coincide | 


with their membership year and with 
their program year. This gives the 
new officers elected in June the ad- 
vantage of six months’ operation under 
the budget and program setup of the 


Set up your budget in | 


Some | 


How the Peoria Unit 
Has Gotten Publicity 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


15. Special recognition of our mem. 
bers by other organizations. 

16. Visits of company officials, 

17. Visits of National association 
officers. 


Cooperate in Community Work 

I am positive that one of the out. 
standing reasons for the success of oyy 
association publicity, at least locally, js 
the fact that our members have te. 
peatedly shown a willingness to ¢. 
operate wholeheartedly in every worth. 
while community project, have taken 
a major portion of the responsibility jn 
Community drives, Red Cross work 
Y.M.C.A., Better Business Bureau, 
safety drives, Parent-Teacher Clubs, 
ete. Civic organizations have learned 
to count on the sincere efforts of ow 
members. We are known as the 
“Live” Underwriters. 

In return for the cooperation which 
the press gives us, we miss no oppor- 
tunity to return their favors. One 
budget calls for a limited amount of 
institutional advertising, the managers 
and general agents frequently publish 
a directory of companies represented 
in our association, and many of our 
members advertise individually. We 
frequently give the advertising depart- 
ments tips on where to obtain outside 
business. 

It is our policy to write letters to the 
publishers when their reporters do an 
exceptionally good bit of work for us; 
to tell the reporters personally when 
mistakes are made. 


Mechanics of Publicity Plan 


Briefly, may I comment on _ the 
mechanics of our plan of publicity. In 
preparation for an article, we endeavor 
to obtain all the important facts, pho- 
tographs, résumé of addresses to be 
made, comments of other publications, 
ete., and turn all of this information 
over to reporters from all papers, 
showing absolutely no _ favoritism. 
Sometimes we are requested to write 
the articles, but in most cases the re- 
porters prefer to use their own phrase- 
ology. Whenever our meetings are to 
be addressed by individuals from out of 
the city, we make arrangements, if at 
all possible, for the press to interview 
them before the meetings. We always 
present them with complimentary 








needed experience, but with the attend- 
ant disadvantage of a divided responsi- 
| bility if the remainder of the program 
| goes sour or if the treasury shows a 
| deficit. 

| The system, however, works success- 
'fully in Pittsburgh, but only because 
| Pittsburgh has gone a step fartner and 
| broken its budget down to a monthly 
| basis. It is easy to check at the end 
|}of each month the actual disburse- 
ments against the estimated disburse- 
ments. Thus the new administration 
entering in June knows exactly the 
money situation as the old administra- 
tion steps out, and financial responsi- 
bility is definitely fixed. Incidentally, 
the budget disbursement totals are 
obtained from itemized monthly break- 
down sheets. Should revenue fall 
| below expectations or should unfore- 
| seen expenses arise during the year, 
| the association is at once aware of this 
danger and is sufficiently forewarned 
to take immediate steps, if necessary, 
to remedy the situation. 





Bankers Life Delegation 
From the head office of Bankers Life 
|of Iowa came E. McConney, actuary, 
W. F. Winterble, superintendent of 
agencies, Ben H. Williams, assistant 
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tickets to our luncheon and dinner 


ings. 
| sure you will find the press 


an opportunity to publicize 


welcomes L 10 4 
the activities of an active civic organl- 
but is especially anxious to 


zation, 
have the releases emanate from one 


reliable source. Choose a member who 

‘nose for news,” make him re- 
sponsible for your publicity, and, if he 
is successful, don’t change every time 
you have an. election of officers. My 
observations and recommendations are 
based on 12 years of experience, not as 
a newspaper man, but as one who has 
put forth a sincere effort in the up- 


building of our great business and the 
organization of which we are all proud. 





John Stevenson on Hand 


John A. Stevenson, executive vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit his 
son at Ardover Academy, before going 
to Boston for the convention. 





Albert Kahler, agency head of Indi- 
anapolis Life, was an observer at Bos- 





ton. 





Hedges and 3 Others 
Came Via Auto Home 














A party of four from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa, traveled to Boston in 
ultra-modern style, i.e., via auto home. 
The party consists of H. A. Hedges, 
general agent at Kansas City for the 
Equitable of Iowa, Roy Housh, one of 
his agents, also of Kansas City, G. L. 
Maltby of Kansas City, Kan. a 
Hedges’ agent, and Newell Day, gen- 
eral agent for Equitable of Iowa, in 
Burlington, Ia. 
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They rented a palatial auto home 
and carried a crew of two—chauffeur 
and cook, the latter a former Pullman 
ear cook. They whiled away the 
hours at bridge and other divertise- 
ments. At Chicago there was a stop 
while Mr. Hedges addressed a meeting 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 





Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life, New York, and a past 
president of the National association, 
ean always be counted upon to be on 
hand early. 





Fees 


Leading Life Offices of Chicago 





.»» OFFERING THE LAST WORD 
IN LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 





8th Floor, 208 So. LaSalle St. 


HERMAN C. HINTZPETER 


MANAGER 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Chicago’s Greatest Agency... and the Most Active 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


State 9700 








Phone State 0633 


HOBART 


& OATES 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Chicago General Agents for the 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous supervision; the services of a competent statistician; policyholder leads 
and route lists; commission protection through accepting no brokerage business and no “part-time” agents. 








THE ALEXANDER E, PATTERSON GENERAL AGENCY 











120 South LaSalle Street 


of the 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
CHICAGO 





Franklin 7575 
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Busy Days for the 
Women Producers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Miss Boott pointed out. “Young and 
old, from all walks of life, each one 
comes into our business with her in- 
dividual contribution to offer. The 
college woman comes trained in con- 
centration and modern sales approach. 
She knows how to evaluate herself, 
how intelligently to present her serv- 
ices in an organized and appealing 
way. But the woman who steps right 
out of the home into business, often 
comes with the rich experiences of life 
so necessary in our particular field. 
The housewife and mother knows the 
deepest sense of the need for protec- 
tion.” 


Judge Schofield on Enthusiasm 


Judge Emma Fall Schofield, Malden, 
Mass., dean of women at a Boston law 
school, who followed Mrs. Boott on the 
program stressed the need for exuber- 
ant enthusiasm in selling. 

“You are engaged in the profession 
of rendering service,” she told her 
audience. “There is no nobler profes- 
sion. Act as if it were impossible to 
fail. When you know within yourself 
that failure is impossible, all your in- 
ner energies are released. If you like 
people and have an abiding enthusiasm 
for life you will be successful at your 
work. Intense interest in your client, 
and in his individual problem will con- 
vince him of the fact that in protecting 
his home you are fulfilling the highest 
of callings.” 

W. M. Duff, program chairman, head 
of the Edward A. Woods Company, 
Pittsburgh, brought greetings from the 
national committee, as did President 
Lester Schriver, Roger B. Hull, manag- 
ing director, and Paul Clark, general 
chairman. 

“Nothing interests me more than the 
progress of the women underwriters 
in our business,” Mr. Clark declared. 
“T believe the organization of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
for you will prove as valuable as the 
Million Dollar club has for us. We 
are honored that this first big meeting 
of the woman’s division takes place in 
cur city of Boston.” 


“Wake Up and Live” 


Ellen Putnam, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Rochester, N. Y., past president 
of the Rochester association, spoke on 
the subject, “Wake Up and Live.” 

“Our message to woman is_ that 
financial independence is the sweetest 
thing in life,” Miss Putnam declared. 

Dr. Hubert A. Greaves, professor 
of public speaking, staff of the Yale 
Divinity school, gave a valuable les- 
son in tone production illustrating 
types of voices and the right and 
wrong way to speak to make the best 
effect on the listener. He had his au- 
dience in stitches of merriment. 

Mrs. Marie B. Parker, Equitable of 
N. Y., Denver, gave out hand tinted 
mountain scenes to each woman pres- 
ent, with an invitation to come to 
Colorado next year. Miss Jones ad- 
journed the meeting for lunch at the 
Westminster hotel roof. 

Two luncheon sessions were held, one 
at the Westminster hotel, where Mrs. 
Eleanor Felton, Equitable Life of 
N. Y., Boston, presided, the other the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round table at 
the Statler, chairmaned by Corinne 
Loomis. Speakers at the first were 
Sybil H. Holmes, Boston lawyer, for- 
mer assistant attorney-general, Mrs. 
Martha Boott, John Hancock, Glenn 
Russell, Equitable of Iowa, Boston, 
who talked briefly on “Prospecting,” 
Roger Hull and Lester Schriver. 

Recognition of women as an integral 
part of the National association was 
assured by Mr. Hull who pledged con- 
tinued cooperation in their behalf. He 
said he was delighted with what they 





have accomplished in the short time 
since their affiliation. 


Schriver Pays Compliment 


Mr. Schriver declared that having 
become president, there was no future 
to work toward, so he took the oppor- 
tunity merely to enjoy himself by at- 
tending the women’s luncheon. He de- 
clared he was delighted to attend and 
locked forward to “meeting this bevy 
of lovely women each year as conven- 
tions come and go.” 

After songs by Mrs. Lida P. Guth- 
rie, accompanied by Lena Newton, 
Equitable Life of N. Y., Boston, the 
meeting was adjourned to gather once 
more at the Salle Modern at the Stat- 
ler for the sales seminar under the 
direction of Sophia Bliven. 

Miss Loomis, at the Quarter Million 
Dollar Round table session called on 
each of the 35 women who qualified 
for this honor to tell some of her meth- 
ods briefly. Some of the ideas given 
were: 


Brevity Chief Selling Point 

Mrs. M. H. Earl, Equitable of New 
York: “Brevity is my chief selling 
point. It’s a rare interview of mine 
that lasts over 10 minutes. A human 
interest story is always motivating.” 

B. Ruth Loehr, Lincoln National, 
Cleveland: “I concentrate on _ petty 
savings, beginning as low as_ 10 
cents a day. Later I try for 25 cents. 
Last week I collected $1,070 in silver. 
‘Great oaks from little acorns is a fea- 
sible motto.’ ” 

Mrs. Martha Washburne Allin, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Minneapolis: 

“When a prospect tells me he has 
all the insurance he can pay for I try 
to sell him the supporting policy to 
take care of his present policies at a 
later date.” 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Briggs, Equitable, 
N. Y.: “I endeavor to make myself 
constantly more intelligent concerning 
the problems of each individual pros- 
pect.” 


Helps Prospect to Budget 
Anna L. Wiswell, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia: “By helping my prospect 
to budget, I find out how much he ul- 





timately hopes to have and how far 
toward that goal he is able to go to- 
day.” 

Alice Gunn, John Hancock, Boston: 
“TI try to watch for changes in a per- 
son’s life, for increases in his family, 
increase in income, marriages, etc.” 

Mrs. Herbert Felkel, Prudential, St. 
Augustine, was elected to represent 
the Round Table at the Sales Seminar 
downstairs and to read her paper on 
“Fashions in Selling.” Sara Frances 
Jones was unanimously elected chair- 
man of the Quarter Million Dollar 
round table for next year. In discuss- 
ing her sales method, Miss Jones 
stated: 

Smiling and Optimistic 

“After making my appointment in 
advance over the telephone I always 
enter smiling and optimistic, with a 
specially prepared questionnaire ap- 
plying to the individual I am interview- 
ing. The 15 or more questions I put 
to my prospect usually arouse his in- 
terest in his own insurance needs to 
such an extent that I am almost al- 
ways granted a second interview im- 
mediately.” 

Sara C. Wells, New York Life, 
N. Y., got a laugh when she exhibited 
a folding yardstick which she some- 
times uses at the first interview. She 
declared it could be bought at the ten 
cent store. The yard stick she holds 
up to represent the life span, divided 
into sections of adolescence, independ- 
ence, and dependence. It invariably 
arouses the interest of her prospect, 
she asserted. 

Ellen Putnam, National Life of 
Vermont, Rochester, N. Y., stated that 
she first tried to obtain all her pros- 
pect’s policies for an analysis. It takes 
her three or four hours for.each analy- 
sis, but she declares it is worth it. 


Miss Loomis Entertains 

At the close of the session Miss 
Loomis rushed the 35 members of her 
round table discussion out into cars for 
a trip 40 miles to her home at Dux- 
bury where she entertained at cock- 
tails and dinner. 

Miss Beatrice Jones, Equitable of 
N. Y., in New York was the chief 








Home Life Contest Winners 














Seated left to right: R. 








In this group appear the ten winners of the Boston convention trip from 
among Home Life of New York producers. 
A. Bickel, Huntington, W. Va., general agent; 
William H. Ross, Chevy Chase, Md.; James A. Fulton, president; Ethelbert Ide 
Low, chairman of the board; C. C. Fulton, Jr., agency vice-president; Max 
Joseph, New York City; James A. Gough, Los Angeles. 

Standing left to right: James S. Dudley, Bluefield, Va.; James R. Troth, 
Washington, D. C.; R. C. Ellis, New York City; George S. Mason, Los Angeles: 
Arthur Caspari, New York City, and Paul Grove, Washington, D. C 


—Ses 
speaker at the Sales Seminar of yj,, 
Bliven. She gave a keen analysis of 
the qualifications necessary to the sue. 
cessful and busy woman underwrite 


Looking every inch the Successfy] 
and well groomed business woman that 
she is, Miss Jones urged all busines 
women to dress and speak in such 9 
way that they will ever present theiy 
best selves. 


Leok In the Mirror 


“Let’s look ourselves over in q }j 
mirror each morning, practicing to liv 
with charm, and graciousness g life 
fine, colorful and beautiful because We 
make it so,” she said. 


“I have taken the life of Beatrice 
Jones,” she concluded, “to do the bes 
I can with it. My aim is to add t) 
my own strength through the discipline 
of every day encounters, and to the 
dignity of this profession which | 
love.” 

Other speakers at the sales seminay 
were Alice E. Roche, Provident My. 
tual, Philadelphia, who discussed direct 
mail advertising as a sales stimulator: 
Helen G. Stewart, Penn Mutual, Phila. 
delphia, whose subject was “Sales 
Presentation,” and Dr. Hilda L. Ives 
of Portland, Me., who discussed the 
“Art of Living” from the physician's 
point of view. 





Five Elements Are 
Found In Planning 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


we pian the use of meaningful words in 
our work and plan to earn a satisfac. 
tory income, we are then in a position 
to plan for ourselves the good life, | 
wonder if by any chance there is one 
person who fails to really appreciate 
the value of our job. We know that in 
this job you can make an income which 
is satisfactory to you; we know you 
can find interest in your work because 
your work is dealing with perhaps the 
most fascinating of all studies; we 
know that you can have satisfaction in 
your job because it enables you to do 
things for other people, from this job 
you can have the sensation of the 
bringer of that which is good to those 
who are distressed; we know that in 
this job you have the satisfaction of 
permanence, be you young or old, in- 
telligent or unintelligent, shabby or 
well dressed, clean or unclean—if you 
have found a method that sells insur- 
ance we all know that we can keep our 
job. But I wonder how many of us 
consciously plan to make our work in 
the field of life insurance for us the 
finer and more enduring values of life? 
If I should never have another day in 
which it was my privilege to work in 
this field, and if then I should live to 
be an old, old lady, I should always 
look back on the eight-plus years in 
this business, with humble gratitude, 
not because it has developed my imagi- 
nation, not because it has taught me 
to conserve energy or use good words, 
nor make a good living, but because it 
has provided the finest type of disci- 
pline I have ever encountered. If we 
miss a realization and an appreciation 
of that phase of the insurance busi- 
ness it seems to me we have skipped 
the best it has to give. I would urge 
you to look well to the development ot 
that particular gold mine. 





Cadigan and Irish Confer 


John W. Cadigan, vice-president 
New World Life of Seattle, who is ad- 
dicted to the fresh air in the upper al- 
titudes, immersed his body in the suri 
at Santa Monica Sunday until four 
p. m., and arrived in Boston at two 
p. m. Monday via sleeper plane in time 
for _a conference with Vice-president 
R. E. Irish of the Union Mutual Life 
of Maine regarding the life insurance 
business. 
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A newspaper reporter who was 
always on my trail for a story, beck- 
oned me from a drug store window, 
and I was certain that he wanted to 
take up some of my time, which I 
could ill afford to give him. I acted as 
if I had not seen him signalling me 
and walked down the street. Half a 
block away, I heard him call and 
rather petulantly turned and said, “All 
right, Gid, what is it now? Apolo- 
getically he answered, “Mr. Bacon, I 
had a new baby at my house last night 
and I thought I should take out some 
more insurance.” Certainly some other 
element than sales charts entered into 
these incidents. 


Uses Head, Saves $54 

A friend of mine, for whom I had 
done some favors, called me one day 
and said he had a $40,000 policy he 
wanted me to write. It was to cover 
a certain young man who would come 
into an inheritance in ten months. He 
told me on account of certain circum- 
stances it would be necessary that I 
beat the rate of another company. 
Upon investigation I found them 
slightly lower than our own. I gave 
the matter some serious thought and 
then called him and said, “I can beat 
them $54.” He telephoned me later 
and stated that the agent of the other 
company was practically calling me a 
liar, but if I would deliver the policy at 
the rate quoted the business was mine. 
I guaranteed it and when the policy 
came I took it over. He said, “Why, 
Milt, this policy is written for only 
nine months and we must have cover- 
age for ten.” I said you have ten 
months’ coverage. He asked me, 
“Where is it?” I opened the contract 
and showed him the thirty days of 
grace clause. He appreciated my 
using my head and never gave the 
secret away. 

Years ago an agent who had been in 
the’ service a long time told me that 
he had a man sign an application with- 
out committing himself. “Now,” said 
he, “if you don’t complete this con- 
tract, you tear up the application. You 
destroy this potential estate,” and the 
man completed the papers. I thought 
I would try it, and when I told the man 
to tear it up, he did. That made me 
mad and when I became mad in the 
better sense I became my own self, re- 
lying upon my own capabilities and not 
some one else’s, and I said to him, 
“All right, you have torn up this 
estate for your wife. Some night, 
when you are up in your bedroom and 
have called the doctor, and you are 
wondering if you are going to get well, 
just remember this incident down here 
under these cottonwoods when you 
tore up $5,000 which your wife might 
have had.” I said, “Good-bye,” and 
walked off, and as I got down the lane 
I heard a whistle and, looking back, he 
beckoned me and rather sheepishly 
said, “Fix it up.” Moral: Be yourself. 


Picked Qut the Lemon 


A man with whom I had done much 
civic work, but whom I had never so- 
licited, said to me one day, “If I send 
you my policies, will you go over them 
and tell me what you think?” He had 
about 20 policies; 19 were okeh, but 
one I did not like. I told him to get 
his money—$6,000. He did, and in six 
months that company went into a re- 
ceivership from which it never 
emerged. A year later that man called 
me and told me to send the doctors to 
his office. He bought $300,000. Now 
the point I wish to make in this case 
is that I believe I analyzed the man 
right. Had I tried to sell him at the 
time he asked me to look over his poli- 
cies, I would have ruined him as a 
prospect. I knew that he trusted me 
and that trust carried with it the idea 
in his own mind that he could get a 


ae : | : 2 
report on his insurance without resist-| shall inherit the earth.” That doesn’t | 
ing a sales talk, but remember this | mean that you must have an inferior- 


also, after I rendered my report I did} ity complex. 


A city that is set on a 


not iet him come to his own conclu- | hill can’t be hid. Be a city and hunt a 


sions about additional insurance. While | hill 
I did not directly solicit him, I exposed | shall compel you to go with him a| 


myself to his consciousness at every 
opportunity. I simply let him have 
from time to time a picture which in- 
stinctively linked his needs, life insur- 


ance, and myself altogether. Add it 
all up, what is the answer? Do not 
talk insurarce, live insurance. Do you 


get what I mean? If you do, you can 
intelligently offer up this prayer, “O 
God, when I die from the neck up, 
please God, let me die from the neck 
down.” 

Someone has said, “There is nothing 
new under the sun.” If that is true, 
then we might get some practical les- 
sons about our business by going back 
about 2,000 years. You have turned on 
your radio and listened to the crooner 
in the valley. Have you ever opened 
the book and read the Sermon on the 
Mount? “By their works shall ye 
know them.” “No man shall live by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
cometh out of his mouth.” 


Watch Mouth When Open 
For heaven’s sake, watch 
mouth when it is open. “The meek 


and listen 
mile, go with him twain.” Instead of 
fussing about doing a job and just 
doing it, do it double. When you give 
alms, do not sound the trumpet. In 


do not play a slide trombone about it. 
“Take no thought of tomorrow.” The 
only day that you will ever have is 
today. “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 
In other words, keep your own ideas 
about other people to yourself, espe- 
cially if they are bad ideas. The har- 
vest is plenty and the laborers few. 
Look about you. How many agents do 
you know who are really laborers? 
Not that which goeth into your mouth 
defileth you, but that which cometh 
out. 

Science tells us there is nothing in 
the universe that is not in the atom. 





your 


Everything in the world is within your- 
self. It is up to you to use it, exhibit 
| it and make it pay you dividends. 
Someone has said, see a number of 
| people every day and I concur in that 
| advice, but see them intelligently, not 
|casually. See the inner man and 
| woman in them. You must be capable 


again—“Whosoever | 


other words, if you do render service, | 





of understanding people’s tears as well 
as their tantrums. 


Law of Compensation 


The law of compensation still works. 
It existed in the mind of an old China- 
man 500 years before Christ was on 
earth. What ye sow, ye reap. If you 
sow properly in the sale of a contract, 
you will get something bigger out of it 
than the mere commission. 

Think of the three men working who 
were asked the question, “What are 
you doing?” One told him, “I am 
chiselling stone.” The other one said, 
“I am working for $3 a day,” and the 
last one said, “I am building a cathe- 
dral.” 





Longest Convention Record 


Graham C. Wells, of the American 
Agency Association, former general 
agent in New York City of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, attended his first 
National Association convention in 
Philadelphia in 1895, probably ante- 
dating on that score anyone else here 
at the Boston convention. He has 
missed only three or four national 
gatherings in the 41 years since his 
first convention. 
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General Agent 


First National Bank Bldg. 
1 Federal Street 


TRESSLER W. CALLIHAN 


of 


these oftices. 





THOMAS T. POND 
General Agent 
417 Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company Bldg. 
201 Devonshire Street 


THREE GENERAL AGENCIES IN BOSTON 


THE HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


invite out-of-town representa- 
tives and their friends to avail 
themselves of the facilities of 


708 Second National Bank Bldg. 


WARREN H. PREBLE 


General Agent 


75 Federal Street 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co, y one 
of Springfield, Mass. 
One La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, Ill, he Get 
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Telephone State 3378 Fs 
F. H. Haviland 
ROCKWOOD Manager 
S. EDWARDS CONNECTICUT 
One La Salle Street GENERAL LIFE 
Suite 1914 INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
General Agent a 
AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 1 North La Salle 
COMPANY 
; Randolph 8440 
Chicago, IIl. 
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An Address of National Prominence 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 
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GENERAL AGENT 
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NAGENCIES LOCATED IN 
OnLa Salle Street Building 


. LIBSURANCE CENTER OF CHICAGO 





NE LA SALLE STREET is truly the 
E Life Insurance Center of Chicago. More 
» insurance organizations are located in 
smodern, up-to-date building easily acces- 
le at LaSalle and Madison Streets, than in 

Co, y one other building in the city. 


%, Il. Hee General Agents and managers with of- 


es at One La Salle Street whose names ap- 
ar here have unequalled facilities for 











ndling all life insurance business. Brokers 

ll find prompt and unusual service on 

okerage business at these offices. Men who 

sire to become Life Underwriters and con- 

T fect with well established organizations that 

‘E five helpful aid will find an opportunity 
waits them. 


ere are some of the most progressive and 
odern producing organizations offering the 
est service on life insurance to be found 
ywhere in the country. 





FREEMAN J.WOOD 


GENERAL AGENT 


LINCOLN 
NATIONAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
co. 





18th Floor 
One North La Salle St. 





Telephone Central 1393 

















BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BRYON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 
One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congeniality and the will to do. 








The Samuel T. Chase Organiza- 
tion, representing the oldest life 
Company in Connecticut, is 
equipped: 


To educate and assist Full and Part- 
Time agents to make a living. 

To give Brokers PROMPT and 
COMPLETE Service of all kinds. * 
To serve for surplus business all 

life insurance agents and also for 
policies not written by their Com- 
panies, such as GRADED PRE- 
MIUM POLICIES WITH FAM- 
ILY INCOME RIDER— 


MARC A. LAW 


General Agent 


NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


In a Company accurately de- 
scribed as “Progressively Con- 
servative.” 


SAMUEL T. CHASE * 
General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


One North La Salle Street Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Central 2500 


1835 One North La Salle St. 




















STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Suite 1525 


One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, III. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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Evening Session Opened Big Rally 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 





and I am afraid have done too little to 
defend their legitimate rights. It is a 
happy augury that your trustees are 
conscious of the need for protection of 
these rights. This group of owners 
and beneficiaries of life insurance pol- 
jcies are no selfish, pressure group, nor 
are they a minority group asking for 
additional payments, grants and re- 
lief nor are they asking for fat govern- 
ment jobs. They are asking for noth- 
ing which comes out of the taxpayers 
or out of the working classes or out of 
anyone else. They are asking for only 
what belongs to them and what they 
are entitled to by the law of life it- 
self; that is, the protection, as far as 
humanly possible, of their legitimate 
savings.” 

While David E. Sprague, Boston 
general agent Union Mutual of Maine, 
led the singing accompanied by two 
colonial girls with accordions and G. 
H. Thobaben, executive secretary 
Cleveland association, on the piano, a 
procession of dignitaries filed to the 
platform. Outside the ball room, a 
pair of pilgrim fathers were sounding 
the toscin to get the stragglers into 
the hall. 

Cheer For Cheer 

President Lester Schriver, a com- 
manding figure in evening clothes, 
stepped to the rostrum. Mr. Sprague 
led a cheer for Mr. Schriver and Mr. 
Schriver, in turn, asked for a “hand” 
for Mr. Sprague. 

The invocation was given by Rev. T. 
F, Garrity, administrator St. Cecelia’s 
Church, Boston. Then the lights 
went out and with an illuminated flag 
fluttering, Miss Elizabeth Beeman, 
professional soprano, sang the nation- 
al anthem. She gave “Danny Boy” as 
an encore. 


Greetings from Wyatt 

President Clarence W. Wyatt of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, in extending greetings from 
the convention host at the opening 
session, repeated the words spoken in 
greeting to the first meeting of the 
National association in Boston in 1890 
by D. M. Holway of the Provident Life 
& Trust, who was then president of 
the Boston association. 

In concluding Mr. Wyatt presented 
to President Lester Schriver of the 
National association a gavel fashioned 
from the original newel-post of the 
old Parker House. Mr. Schriver is a 
collector of gavels. 

The greeting of Mr. 
peated by Mr. Wyatt was: 


Holway re- 


Recalls King Arthur 


“Gentlemen,—You all know the ro- 
mantic story of King Arthur and the 
famous order of the round table. You 
remember that the knights whom he 
made members of that mystic brother- 
hood dwelt in different parts of the 
realm, and as tributary princes, each 
tuled over his own domain. Upon 
Stated occasions the king was accus- 
tomed to call them to the royal court 
to exchange greetings, and seated 
around the enchanted table with 
solemn pomp and imposing ceremony 
they renewed their vows of fealty to 
the king and rehearsed their feats of 
prowess and heroism. 

“This, gentlemen, was a fifth-century 
method of concentrating intellectual 
and physical power. for the mainte- 
nance of home rule and a defence 
against their common foes. The king 
and his knights were of one mind and 
of one heart, thus proving how in- 
vincible is union. 

“Gentlemen, as you have assembled 
at this modern table, coming as you 
have from the north and the south, 
from the east and the west, you did so 
at the behest of a king greater than 
King Arthur, and for a cause not less 





noble than that for which the ancient 
Britons were allied. His sway exceeds 
that of the prince of ancient Wales, 
and at his instance a new order of the 
Knights of the Round Table has been 
set up within the past two days, and 
you have become knights of that order. 
The vows of loyalty to this king and 
the exchange of greetings which you 
have enjoyed, have strengthened and 
encouraged you, so that when next you 
meet, the story of your knightly deeds 
and feats of prowess wrought in your 
tributary realm will be in order. The 
genius at whose bidding you assembled 
was none other than the American 
sovereign of home protection, whose 
flag symbolizes everywhere the main- 
tenance of the family and the solace of 
age. As long as this national emblem 
floats, so long will the flag of our king 
wave peacefully beside it. 

“The Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation welcomes you to its table as 
princes of this new order of American 
knighthood. We rejoice in your pres- 
ence; we extend to you the cordial hand 
of good-will and salutation, and trust 
that our breaking bread together may 
be fruitful in a larger appreciation of 
each other.” 

President Schriver, in accepting the 
gavel, said he has a collection of 60 
such weapons, each with some person- 
al significance. 


Company Presidents Presented 

Mr. Schriver had the eight life 
company presidents who were on the 
platform rise and take a bow. They 
were: George W. Smith, New England 
Mutual, Francis Sears, Columbian Na- 
tional, O. J. Arnold, Northwestern 
National, Chandler Bullock, State Mu- 
tual, H. O. Edgerton, Boston Mutual, 





B. J. Perry, Masachusetts Mutual, Syl- 
van B. Phillips, Union Mutual of Port- 
land, Me., Guy W. Cox, John Hancock 
Mutual. 

Then Mr. Schriver brought to their 
feet the National association trustees 
and other officers on the platform. 

In presenting W. M. Duff to develop 
the convention theme, Mr. Schriver re- 
called that Chester O. Fischer was 
originally the program chairman. Re- 
ferring to the fact Mr. Fischer had to 
give up the post due to his election as 
vice-president Massachusetts Mutual, 
Mr. Schriver said, “Mr. Fischer was 
the only casualty on our board.” 

W. M. Duff of Pittsburgh, president 
of the E. A. Woods Company, general 
agency of the Equitable Life of New 
York, in Pittsburgh, gave his message 
as program chairman Tuesday evening. 
He told something of the significance 
of the theme of the convention, “Life 
Insurance a Cooperative Responsibil- 
ity.” He took occasion to emphasize 
the tax burden which life insurance 
suffers and advocated shaping a tax 
program that would produce merely 
enough revenue adequate to support 
departmental supervision. 


Greetings Are Heard 
Vincent P. Whitsitt was introduced 
to bring greetings from the Life Presi- 
dents Association, of which he is man- 


ager. 

*Col. C. B. Robbins, manager Ameri- 
can Life Convention, spoke for his or- 
ganization. ‘ 

H. M. Holderness, vice-president Con- 
necticut Mutual, was presented in his 
capacity of chairman executive commit- 
tee Life Agency Officers Association. 

President Schriver announced that 
his report of the year has been printed 
and placed in the hands of all, and 
hence he would refrain from reviewing 
the material from the platform. 


Ahead of the Schedule 
The program was somewhat ahead of 
schedule. Mr. Schriver said the pro- 
gram was to go on a national hookup 








Greetings 
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William A. Downing 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Albert J. Farnsworth 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


J. D. E. Jones & Son Clark L. 
100 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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- - - from the NEW ENGLAND MANAGERS and 
GENERAL AGENTS of the EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY to those attending the 47th Annual Convention of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


* * 


J. Edgar Knott 
111 Westminster Street 443 Congress Street 
Providence, R. I. 


* * 


C. W. Mercer 
242 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


* * 


44 Vernon Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


In these agencies are 159 members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and 11 


Fred C. Rozelle 


Portland, Maine 


Charles E. Townsend 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Richards Fitzhugh Traylor, C.L.U. 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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at 9:15 P. M. Therefore, he consumed 
some time. John Dolph of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was introduced as the oldest 
living ex-president, he having served 
in 1904-05. Other past presidents were 
presented, including E. J. Clark, Balti- 
more; Frank L. Jones, New York; Paul 
Clark, Boston; Julian Myrick, New 
York; George Lackey, Detroit; J. Stan- 
ley Edwards, Denver; John Newton 
Russell, Los Angeles; C. Vivian Ander- 
son, Cincinnati; Lawrence Priddy, New 
York; Graham C. Wells, New York; T. 
M. Riehle, New York. 

The song leader was then summoned 
to help occupy the conventioneers un- 
til 9:15 should arrive. 

Zero Hour Arrives 
At last the zero hour arrived and 


Mr. Schriver presented Mr. Atwood. 
That launched the formal speaking 
program. 


That no system of social or economic 
security can be built up by govern- 
mental action, without the continued 
necessity of individual provision and 
responsibility, was the declaration of 
Albert W. Atwood, economist, author 
and educator. It can’t be done rapidly, 
“by the great gamut of bounties, sub- 
sidies and aids of every description,” 
or in any other way than by a slow 
process of growth and evolution. He 
declared that it has taken life insur- 
ance a century to reach its present 
capacity for service and that the gov- 
ernment has no magic, which life 
insurance does not possess, to build at 
a single stroke. While admitting that 
the emphasis on accumulation had 
been too strong a few years ago, he 
deplored the let down in the spirit of 
thrift and achievement and held that 
only through its restoration could se- 
curity be attained. 

Dr. Frank H. Lahey, head of the 
Lahey clinic of Boston, brought a com- 
pelling message concerning the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis of disease. 
He told of diseases, formerly viewed 
with horror and regarded as incurable, 
that can now be successfully conquered 
if attention is given in time. The in- 
surance companies and medical pro- 
fession, he averred, have a_ great 
opportunity, through cooperation, to 
perform a constructive humanitarian 
work. The insurers, he said, should 
engage in statistical research, should 
promote educational campaigns in be- 
half of earlier and therefore more 
successful management of disease, and 
should encourage persens to undergo 
physical examination annually. 

The opening session concluded with 
a short address of greetings by J. E. 
Matthews of Brandon, Man., president 
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A. E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago, who will be the next president, 
presided at the Wednesday morning 
session in sparkling style. This was 
an exceptionally attractive session. In 
addition to a battery of good speakers, 
there was presentation of membership 
awards with some special effects de- 
vised by Mr. Patterson. There was also 
the appearance of “Tommy” 
Thompson, Travelers, Peoria, Ill., with 
his strange musical gazook, and about 
15 confederates in the audience. The 
speakers were Commissioner De Celles 
of Massachusetts, Milton Bacon of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Henry M. Powell of 
Atlanta, and James E. Fitzgerald of 
San Jose, Calif. 


Effective Stunt Is Staged 


A very effective stage picture had 
been devised by Mr. Patterson for the 
presentation of the membership cups. 
The curtain at the back of the stage 
was raised, revealing a series of large 
picture frames. A large chart showed 
the records of each of the 13 winning 
associations and as each one was an- 
nounced a little girl representing that 
association stepped out of the picture 
frame to receive the cup, with “Miss 
America” appearing after all the 
awards had been made. 

Commissioner De Celles devoted his 
talk mainly to a condemnation of the 
recent attacks on life insurance in va- 
rious books and publications, declaring 
that, in spite of them, the public still 
has faith in insurance. He said these 
so-called exposes are based on _ half 
truths, from which illogical and preju- 
diced conclusions are drawn. He de- 
clared he had never seen such gross 
fraud as is perpetrated in some of 
these books. 

He said life insurance needn’t worry 
about the social security act and com- 
pared it with the war risk insurance 
as to its possible good effect on the 
business. 

Wednesday afternoon the convention 
is dividing into three seminar sessions. 
At noon there is the supervisors’ lunch- 
eon, and late in the afternoon the meet- 
ing of the national council to select the 
1937 meeting place and elect new offi- 
cers. 


Bacon Makes Hit 


Milton E. Bacon of the New York 
Life in Jacksonville, Fla., got his per- 
sonality across to the audience in fine 
style in an address, “Thirty Years 
With Dotted Lines.” He gave a good 
conception of his methods by relating 
the experiences in connection with 
some of his sales and then sandwiched 
in some selling advice. He does not 
sell by formula, but undertakes to 
know people as “folks” and to expose 
himself to the consciousness of the 
people in a positive but not flamboyant 
or offensive way. “Do not talk insur- 
ance, live insurance,” was his advice. 

H. M. Powell, Atlanta general agent 
State Mutual, told an unusual success 
story. Starting without experience 
with the Volunteer State Life at At- 
lanta in 1921, he wrote a policy in the 
first 15 minutes, wrote a policy or 
more daily for 33 consecutive days. 
Mr. Powell’s narrative exemplified the 
title of his address and the theme on 
which his business career has been 
founded, “It Can Be Done.” 

James E. Fitzgerald, manager Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, San Jose, Cal., 
speaking on “Straight Thinking and 
Hard Knocking,” devoted most of his 
talk to the first half of that topic, em- 
phasizing the necessity of learning to 
“think through” on any topic or prob- 
lem that may come up for solution. 
The “hard knocking” part referred to 
the knocking that must be done on 
various doors he listed as leading to 
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The political comment started with a 
remark by Elmer’ Beesley, State 
Mutual, Rochester, N. Y., that he was 
for Landon and proud of it. When all 
those present were asked a little later 
on to rise in turn, giving their names, 
towns and official association positions, 
several others took occasion to declare 
preferences on both sides, in addition 
to the information asked for. O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas created some mer- 
riment in that connection by announc- 
ing himself as “the only Republican 
in Texas.” 

The reports submitted at the council 
session, often of rather a routine char- 
acter, proved of unsual interest this 
year, and there was so much meaty 
material presented that Ernest A. 
Crane of Indianapolis declared that 
others, besides the council should be 
getting the benefit of it. He suggested 
that hereafter the point should be em- 
phasized that these Monday sessions 
of the council, where there is no vot- 
ma are open to all who desire to at- 
tend. 


Public Relations to Fore 


The topic of greatest interest was 
that of public relations and greater 
education of the public in life insur- 
ance matters, which was taken up not 
only in the reports of R. B. Hull, 
managing director, and Holgar J. 
Johnson, chairman of the educational 
committee, which are reviewed else- 
where in this issue, but also to a lesser 
degree in those of T. M. Riehle for the 
committee on law and_ legislation, 
Julian S. Myrick on cooperation with 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
C. D. Connell, Provident Mutual, New 
York, on Life Insurance Week. 

Mr. Riehle said that while 3,400 
measures affecting life insurance were 
introduced in Congress and the state 
legislatures the past year, the results 
seem to show a growing recognition of 
the benefits of life insurance and a dis- 
inclination to put any further burdens 
on it. He said the committee’s activi- 
ties had centered very largely on the 
efforts to secure the adoption of the 
Lonergan amendment in Congress, 
which was adopted by the senate but 
failed in conference. He described the 
committee’s work in that connection 
and praised very highly the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Johnson and his committee 
in getting out informative material to 
senators and congressmen. He cited 
the opinion expressed by C. C. Klocksin, 
legislative counsel Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, in an article just published, 
that the idea back of the Lonergan 
amendment had constantly gained in 
prestige and that it stands a good 
chance at the next session. He also 
reviewed the successful efforts on gift 
tax legislation. 

Mr. Myrick also referred to the 
fight for the Lonergan amendment, but 





Trust Officers Have an 
Official Place in Meet 











For the first time trust officers have 
an official part in the program of the 
National association at this convention. 
The association is to be host at a lunch- 
eon Thursday at one o’clock to the 
trust officers. 

Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner Francis J. DeCelles, Charles 
Francis Adams and Channing H. Cox, 
all of Boston, are to be the speakers. 
Five presidents of trust councils will 
be present. They are: Alexander 
Stolz, New Haven, Conn., for that 
state council; Paul Conway, Albany, 
N. Y., for the eastern New York coun- 
cil; John Remington, Rochester, N. Y., 
council; Elmer’ Beesley, Syracuse, 


gave especial attention to the subject 
of taxation. In view of the fact that 
the states last year collected $81,000,000 
in taxes on insurance, of which only 
$4,381,000 was spent for the mainte- 
nance of the state insurance depart- 
ments, he said the U. S. Chamber has 
definitely taken the stand that taxes on 
insurance should not be used as a 
source of general revenue; that some 
uniform principle of taxation should 
be adopted by the states and that life 
insurance proceeds should be more 
generally exempt from taxation. 

On the latter point Mr. Myrick 
pointed out that when the law contain- 
ing the $40,000 exemption was adopted, 
that sum had a much greater purchas- 
ing power than today and that even 
$100,000 on the basis of present re- 
turns would not yield an income of 
more than $3,600 to $4,000. He urged 
that all proposals for new taxes should 
be scrutinized closely and that the aim 
should be the reduction of present 
taxes. He said the Los Angeles asso- 
ciation has done the most notable work 
of any in cooperating with its local 
chamber of commerce and that a de- 
scription of the program it has fol- 
lowed will be sent out to all associa- 
tions. 


Life Insurance Week 

Mr, Connell said unusual cooperation 
had been given by local associations in 
Life Insurance Week this year and 
praised the work of S. T. Whatley, 
former National association president, 
general chairman for 1936. He said 
that more than 2,342,000 pieces of pub- 
licity material were sent out by Na- 
tional association headquarters. He 
also asked for suggestions for next 
year. 

In his own report, President L. O. 
Schriver, who presided at the council 
sessions, reviewed the _ association’s 
activities of the past year along varied 
lines. He prefaced it by saying that 
he was glad to be characterized as a 
typical general agent from a typical 
prairie state. After referring to 
Chester O. Fischer, recently made vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, as the only “casualty” on the 
board of trustees the past year, Mr. 
Schriver spoke of the necessity for 
selecting a new program chairman to 
succeed Mr. Fischer and praised highly 
the work done by W. M. Duff of Pitts- 
burgh in that post with only a short 
time at his disposal. Mr. Duff was 
then introduced and outlined the pro- 
gram briefly, announcing the last- 
minute changes that had to be made. 
Paul F. Clark also spoke briefly for 
the Boston general committee, of which 
he is chairman. Mr. Clark likewise 
reported for the general agents and 


managers’ committee, outlining the 
program for the managers’ session 
Tuesday. 


Cooperation with Attorneys, Trust Men 
Quite closely alliea were the reports 
of George E. Lackey of Detroit on co- 
operation with attorneys and that by 
F. W. Ganse of Boston on cooperation 
with trust officers. Mr. Lackey told 
of the possibilities in the movement 
svonsored by his committee and said 
he had contacted all local associations, 
with the result that 24 have appointed 
their cwn committees in that connec- 
tion. He suggested joint meetings 
with the Jocal bar associations and 
told of what had been done along that 
line in Detroit. Mr. Ganse said that a 
triple hookup of life underwriters, at- 
torneys and trust officers could be 
made especially effective. He reported 
the organization of four new trust 
councils at Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., 
Hartford and New Haven, Conn. In 
referring to the matter of estate taxa- 





N. Y., council, and J. Harold Atwood, 





success. 


Boston council. 


tion, he said while “soak the rich” has 


American College 
Votes to Hire | 
Dechert as Counsel | 








The American College of Life y, 
derwriters board of directors est, 
lished a new office, that of counsel, » 
its meeting Monday night. Robe 
Dechert of the Philadelphia law fir 
of Dechert, Smith & Clark, was elect 
to fill the new post. Mr. Dechert ; 
also connected with the Penn Mutu), 
home office legal department. 

The directors felt it would be wise t) 
have a legal adviser who would be fi. 
miliar with the American College apj 
C. L. U. activities so that in case they 
should ever be nee or a lawyer; 
services it would not be necessary jy 
bring in someone from the outside wh 
would necessarily have to acquire, 
large amount of knowledge and back. 
ground on extremely short notice, 


Avoiding Litigation 

It was also felt that it would k 
well to have legal advice on all stags 
of the college’s activities to avoid th 
possibility of litigation arising fron 
unsuccessful seekers after the C. L,I, 
designation who might find grount 
for action through possible failure of 
all conditions being made legally clear, 

The recently announced slate of offi 
cers headed by A. J. Johannsen, Chic: 
go, was officially elected. 

Henry E. North, vice-president Met- 
ropolitan Life, was elected a director, 
Four directors were elected to the e- 
ecutive committee and with the new of. 
ficers will constitute the committee. 
The elected members are Grant L. Hill, 
director of agencies, Northwestern Mv- 
tual Life; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, 
manager, Life Insurance Sales Re 
search Bureau; George E. Lackey, gen- 
eral agent Masachusetts Mutual Life 
at Detroit; and Julian S. Myrick, man- 
ager New York City, Mutual Life of 
New York. 





higher taxes, as a matter of fact the 
1935 tax bill soaked the men of moé- 
erate estates proportionately more 
than the rich. 


Report on Women’s Session 


Miss Sara Frances Jones, Equitable 
Life, Chicago, Chairman of the women 
underwriters’ session, expressed the 
gratitude of the women for the recog- 
nition that had been given them. She 
said the committee “had learned a lot 
in preparing for this session and had 
started something that others wil 
carry on. She reported that six asso- 
ciations now have womens _ divisions 
and that through these divisions there 
has been an increase of 189 in women 
members of the National association. 


Miss Bliven Reports 


Miss Sophia Bliven, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the womens 
program committee, told something of 
the program and some changes that 
had to be made. She said that the 
problem cf life that life insurance 
must solve is a “man and woman prob- 
lem” and that it can best be solved 
through cooperation of the men and 
women in the business. 

The president reported for the com- 
mittee on business standards, 1n ° 
absence of Chairman L. D. Fowler 0 
Cincinnati, stating that the committee 
has been at work for several years 
a revision of the code of ethics and 
will be ready to report very shortly 
as soon as the phraseology has been re. 
vamped a bit. Ralph E. Talley ° 
Knoxville reported very briefly for the 
committee on local association prob- 
lems, telling something of the specia 
session on that subject which was 5 
follow immediately after the coun 
meeting, and J. Zimmerman ° 





been the theme of some advocates of 


Newark for the publication committee. 
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Trustees’ Memorial 
Hits Front Pages 
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was the reference to a federal cabinet 
position in connection with protection 
of policyholders. The phraseology was 
somewhat ambiguous, perhaps inten- 
tionally so. Some of the newspaper 
headlines indicated that what was ad- 
yocated was a minister with life insur- 
ance portfolio. The resolution didn’t 
say so. What it did say was that a 
representative of the 63,000,000 policy- 
holders should be named to one of the 
major cabinet posts “to safeguard 
their interests.” Just what that means 
js uncertain. Undoubtedly most. of 
the members of the cabinet are policy- 
holders. : 

Many of the conventioneers were 
outspoken in adversely criticising the 
adoption of such a resolution. It is 
understood that a good many company 
executives were distressed by the ac- 
tion and got in touch with the leaders 
in Boston Monday to ascertain the sig- 
nificance of it. 

Already Big Issue 

Some made the point that life insur- 
ance has already become a big issue in 
the national political campaign as a 
result of the Democrats’ taking issue 
with Col. Frank Knox’ statement 
about the security of policyholders and 
savings bank depositors. This resolu- 
tion, they contend, but adds fuel to 
the flame and puts life insurance even 
more positively in the political pot. 

Some of the leaders in the National 
association feel so strongly on na- 
tional political and economic issues 
that they advocate coming out posi- 
tively and forcefully for hard money 
doctrines, even though such a position 
has political implications. 

Coming in the midst of one of the 
most heated political campaigns in 
generations and with life insurance al- 
ready an issue, the resolution may 
produce repercussions. 

It reads as follows: 


Mortgage Competition 


“The growing tendency of the gov- 
ernment to enter the investment mort- 
gage market and its expectation that 
life insurance companies should invest 
so large a proportion of their assets in 
government bonds yielding a low rate 
of interest has created a new situation 
in life insurance finance. 

“Unless life insurance companies can 
earn 3 per cent interest or better, it 
will be necessary for the policyholders 
either to pay more money for their in- 
surance, or what is the same thing, 
receive less in dividends. 

“This is a question of vital interest 
to the 63,000,000 policyholders from all 
walks of American life who have 
trusted to their companies $23,000,000 
in life insurance assets as security to 
their family and old age protection. 


Social Security Program 


“Facts are further desired on the 
subject of the social security pro- 
gram. Not for a long time has any- 
thing come out of Washington which 
has had such an unsettling effect upon 
the institution of life insurance as 

1S program. Incorporating, as_ it 
does, the primary principles of protec- 
tion for old age, it offers no new pro- 
visions from the life underwriters’ point 
: view. Ever since the first policy of 
ie Insurance made provision for re- 
tirement at various advanced ages, the 
Public has been made pension and an- 
huity conscious by life underwriters. 

he taxpayer, who is also the pur- 
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SUPERVISOR WANTED 


By large Old Line 
2 Life Insurance Agency, 
romumnad, Ohio. Man between 30 and 40 
It lle ol agen Opportunity for advancement. 
sociation 4 could interview at National As- 
D-72 NA onvention in Boston. ADDRESS 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER. 


chaser of life insurance, must know to | surance companies bring them into 
what extent the social security pro-| direct contact with every type of in- 
gram will actually function. Like- | vestments which is a part of the coun- 
wise, he must know whether the pres-|try’s financial backbone. Third—the 
ent tendency to increase taxes on life | tremendous spread of protection which 
insurance and transfers is to prevent | is provided by over 115,000,000 policies 
his creating and transferring his es-| of life insurance affects the interests 
tate. of every one in the country.” 
Recognition in Cabinet 
“There are over one hundred billion 
dollars of life insurance protection in| Berkshire Men Boireau’s Guest 
force in this country today. The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters Walter H. Boireau, general agent of 
represents the agents to whom mil-|the Berkshire in Boston, acts as host 
lions of policyholders look for counsel | Wednesday evening to the Berkshire 
and advice. We feel, therefore, that | agents attending the convention. He 
the time has come for this huge pub-|is giving a dinner at the Bradford 
lic to receive definite recognition in the | Hotel. Vice President Harrison L. Am- 
cabinet of the President of these United | ber and Agency Secretary Lewis B. 
States. By this, we do not mean the|Hendershot were among home office 
creation of a new portfolio, nor the na- | men present. At the same time Mrs. 
tionalization of life insurance super- | Boireau entertained the wives with an 
vision, now properly under the control | Italian dinner. 
of the states—rather do we mean that 
a Pc x eg “hg of ~_ 63,000,000 
policyholders be named to one of the s ‘ 
major cabinet posts to safeguard their Guardian Life Officers Here 
interests. James A McLain, vice-president 
“Our reasons for this demand, ad-| Guardian Life of New York, and Su- 
dressed to all political parties, are sim- | perintendent of Agencies F. F. Weiden- 
ple. First—the American institution of | borner, Jr., and Assistant Superintend- 
life insurance is the largest fiduciary in| ent of Agencies G. L. Mendes were 
the world. Second—the extensive di-| among the home office officials arriv- 
versifications of the assets of life in-' ing Monday. 
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Dedicated to unsurpassed service in 
everything pertaining to the business 
of Life Insurance— 


And that especially includes thought- 
ful consideration of the problems con- 
stantly confronting the man with the 
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Witherspoon Tells 
of the Nashville 
Election System 











John A. Witherspoon, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Nashville, in conducting the dis- 
cussion on “Election of Officers,” at the 
conference on local association prob- 
lems Monday afternoon, told of the 
procedure that has been followed in 
Nashville for 10 years. ' 

At a regular association meeting 
about a month prior to the time of 
the annual meeting, the president ap- 
points two committees of five, known 
as the committees on nominations and 
elections. Their function is to receive 
and prepare nominations, to take 
charge of the election, collect and 
count ballots, etc. 


Two Slates Nominated 

Each committee nominates a com- 
plete slate. One is called the blue and 
the other the red ticket. After several 
conferences of these committees, the 
consent of the prospective candidates 
to be nominated is obtained. A ballot 
is then prepared, delivered to the sec- 
retary, who mails a copy to each mem- 
ber at least two weeks before the elec- 
tion. The voting is done by secret 
ballot. Only active members in good 
standing may vote. To be in good 
standing a member must have paid a 
year’s dues in advance. There is little 
financial] trouble and about 90 per cent 
of the membership votes. 

After the election the secretary and 
president make an effort to get the 
non-voters to pay their dues and renew 
their membership. 


Get Aid From Boss 

If agents can not pay the dues, the 
general agent or manager very often 
advances the money. Industrial mana- 
gers have cooperated by deducting for 
several weeks prior to the election the 
pro rata part until the amount of the 
dues is accrued. 

New members are not permitted to 
vote until they have been passed by 
the board of directors and their quali- 
fications investigated by a secret com- 
mittee. The chairman of the committee 
is named by the president, but not even 
he knows the other committeemen. 

The paid membership in Nashville 
last year was 292. This was after 
a substantial increase the previous 
year. This method of election of offi- 
cers, according to Mr. Witherspoon, 
has helped greatly in maintaining an 
active, interested membership. ‘ 





DeCelles Pleads for 
Taxation Uniformity 











Commissioner F. J. DeCelles of 
Massachusetts aroused much enthusi- 
asm by his talk at the Million Dollar 
Round Table Tuesday morning in 
which he declared for uniform, stand- 
ard and non-discriminatory taxation 
of life insurance and asserted that he 
would work toward that end as long 
as he remains in office. 

He stated at the outset that he was 
appearing not as commissioner but as 
a representative of the state and ex- 
pressed his pride in the part Massa- 
chusetts has played and is still play- 
ing in life insurance. He character- 
ized insurance as “the last remaining 
vestige of state-controlled business.” 

In introducing his comments on 
taxation, he said that he had picked 
up on a shelf in his office a book by 
Elizur Wright, written in 1866, telling 
how he arrived at his valuation method 
and found at the bottom of one page 
a_notation in Wright’s handwriting: 
“Taxation must be based on this 
rather than on premiums.” This idea, 
he said, is the basis of Massachusetts’ 
unique method of taxation, which goes 
back to Elizur Wright. 

“I feel strongly that taxation of 





insurance should be placed on some 
uniform basis,” he added. “I am not 
worried about the fact that insurance 
companies are taxed, but the way they 
are taxed.” 

He said that in some cases insur- 
ance taxation today virtually amounts 
to confiscation. Insurance companies 
should not be discriminated against by 
taxes that are entirely out of line 
with other lines of business. They 
should not be taxed more heavily, for 
example, than the banks, an allied line 
of business. However, the legislature 
finds it an easy way to tax and it is 
only by steady and concerted effort 
that the situation can be corrected. 


Starting Backfire 
Against Maligners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


norant on the one hand and malicious 
on the other but that it had been 
decided now that it was time to start 
a back-fire, and in fact this back-fire 
already has been started. He referred 
especially to the double-spread article 
by Merle Thorpe in the “United States 
News,” copies of which had been 
placed on each chair in the room, and 
the recent article by M. Albert Linton, 








president, Provident Mutual Life, on 
the need for a balanced budget. C. V. 
Anderson of Cincinnati announced that 
copies of that article were also avail- 
able, and told how he had made use 
of it in closing a big case that had 
been hanging fire. 

At the afternoon session a motion 
was presented and adopted that the 
program committee be asked to find a 
place on one of the regular convention 
programs for a repetition of Mr. Hull’s 
talk, so that all the convention attend- 
ants could hear it and not merely those 
at the council meeting. 


Militant Front Needed 

The educational committee, Mr. 
Johnson said, has undertaken not only 
to provide the membership with useful 
material but to produce life insurance 
propaganda for public consumption. 
Mr. Johnson expressed the belief that 
the public must be presented with the 
facts about insurance to a greater de- 
gree than ever before. Whether this 
should be done through the educational 
committee or through a public rela- 
tions counsel at headquarters is for the 
national council to determine, he de- 
clared. 

It is not enough, he said, for life 
insurance to stand on its record. 
There will be those who will forget the 





~ 
record of the past and there js con. 
stantly a growing generation that must 
be reached, he observed. The ny 
ous attacks on life insurance that hay, 
been appearing cannot be ignored, y, 
Johnson contended. While individuaj, 
they are not important, the cumulatiy 
effect may amount to something, 


Three-way Activity 


In addition to the National assogjs. 
tion’s effort, according to Mr. Johnson, 
the companies, cooperatively, shouij 
get the life insurance message befo 
the public, and the local association 
should function. 

Mr. Johnson cited some of th 
specific output during the year, includ. 
ing the text that was prepared }y 
Chester O. Fischer. 

The news releases given out during 
the year were widely printed in news. 
papers. This phase of the work, he 
said, is important, and greater atten. 
tion should be given to it by the 
educational committee and every local 
association should have such a con. 
mittee to look after newspaper pub. 
licity. 

He referred to the school primer om 
life insurance that was prepared by 
the Youngstown, O., association, 0. F, 
Gayton, author. 








same period. 


recovery. 





extends a cordial invitation. 
there are openings and excellent opportunities. 


LEADERSHIP 


Statistics of the Life Insurance Research Bureau for many months 
have shown the moderate sized life insurance companies leading 
the industry out of the aftermath of the depression. 

Proud to be one of the companies which last year turned the 
corner and began the upward march, Federal Life is particularly 
proud of its loyal field force. 
During the first eight months of 1936 they produced 64% more 
new life business than during the same period of 1935. The 
Accident and Health Department showed a 45% gain during the 


To the agents of the moderate sized life insurance companies 
all credit is due for having taken the leadership in this era of 


To experienced men with the ability and the desire to associate 
themselves ‘with this forward moving enterprise Federal Life 
In most states in which it operates 
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FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


CHICAGO 
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ciation Excellence — 
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Ordinary and Industrial 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. Moody, Jr» President 
W. L. Moody, III, Vice President B. Werkenthin, Vice President 


W. J. Shaw, Vice President and Secretary F. B. Markle, Vice President 

J. B. Mills, Vice President E. A. Rees, Manager, Industrial Department 
E. L. Roberts, Vice President White L. Moss, Supt. of Agencies 

In Charge Ordinary Agencies Ordinary Department 

Western Division Eastern Division 








MEN OF ACTION 


ACTION carefully planned—definite and pos- 
itive, results in progress, depression or no 
depression. 


PROGRESS 


Percentage of gain in Paid Production 
1934 over 1933 37% Gain 
1935 over 1934 28% Gain 


1936 over 1935 24% Gain 
(7 months only ) 


Why this Progress? 


€ Cooperative action—Home Office and Field 

a Modern Training Plans—preliminary and advanced 
& Planned work program for new and veteran agents 
® Result getting Sales plans 

® An effective “Prospecting by Mail” system 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Mutual) 
DES MOINES IOWA 














Cradle Song 


It seems e€mi- 
nently fitting that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
leading conservators of financial 
freedom, should meet in conven- 
tion assembled in a “cradle of 
American liberty.”’ 





From the Old Dominion, also 
famed as a ‘‘cradle of liberty,” this 
company sends to the Association 
best wishes for a uniquely success- 
ful convention, bespeaks for its 
members greater power and en- 
thusiasm in furthering the bene- 
factions of an institution which, 
like Beauty, ‘‘is its own excuse for 
being.” 


She 
LIFE » aie CoMPANY 





IRGINIA 





Bradford H. Walker, President 
Home Office: Richmond, Va. 




















PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Claim payments to accident and health 
policy-holders are one of the best sources of 
prospects for Monarch life insurance. They 
furnish widespread evidence of the strength, 
efficiency and “service spirit” of the organiza- 
tion. 

Monarch claim service enables its agents to 
“work with both hands.”’ 
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MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Life — Accident and Health Insurance 
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Straight Thinking Needed 
to Solve Life’s Problems 


By JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Manager Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Jose, Cal. 


San 


I suppose some of you men have 
come to this meeting with the avowed 
purpose of finding out all you can 
about how life insurance is written; 
how the million-dollar producers that 
you hear about do it, and hope to take 
home with you something of value that 
you ¢an use in your daily grind. How- 
ever, very few men who come to con- 
ventions of this kind ever really take 
home anything which they will actu- 
ally put to use, applying it to their 
own individual problems. 

Some years ago, I was talking to a 
group of men in Chicago, and I told 
them at that time that I thought that 
the mental attitude of an underwriter 
was paramount to his success in this 
business. The more I follow the busi- 
ness, and meet successful men in life 
insurance, the more sure I am that 
those men who achieve what you might 
call success, do so, not alone in this 
business, but in every form of human 
endeavor, because they learn to think 
straight. 

From Vash Young’s book, “A For- 
tune to Share,” comes a very appropri- 
ate quotation: “My entire plan of life 
is from the time I awaken in the morn- 
ing until I go to sleep at night. The 
past is over—the future has not come 
—I don’t worry over the one, or fear 
the other; my concern is making a fine 
job of today, that is all that counts.” 
Let’s learn to think straight for that 
day. 

Stand or Fall on Today 


It doesn’t make any difference what 
you did yesterday; yesterday is gone. 
It doesn’t make any difference what 
you plan to do tomorrow, for you may 
not be here to do it. You have only 
24 hours of today, and with that you 
stand or fall. 

I wonder how I can tell you success- 
ful men (as you all are, or you would 
not be attending this convention) how 
you can learn to think straight as I 


see it. Straight thinking is a matter 
of training, a matter of character 
building. 


Some years ago, the board of direc- 
tors of a great cathedral met to dis- 
cuss ways and means of repairing the 
murals in the great auditorium of their 
building. Time after time they had 
called in plasterers and painters to re- 
pair the cracks, and patch the paint, 
and yet cracks continued to appear. 

One day a man who knew nothing 
about plastering or painting came 
along, and asked for the plans of the 
building. He went across the street, 
squinted up and down the corners of 
the building, then he climbed to the 
parapet and dropped a_ plumb-bob 
down the side of the building, then he 
climbed down to the ground, took off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves, spat on 
his hands, and began to dig. 


Trouble With Foundation 


He dug down to the very foundations 
of the building, and there he found a 
leaky water-main, which for months 
had been soaking the ground upon 
which the foundations rested, and 
causing the whole structure to get out 
of plumb. 

It was a hard, dirty, back-breaking 
job, and yet it had to be done because 
here was where the seat of the trouble 
lay, and until that was corrected all 
the plaster and paint in the world 
would never have repaired those 
murals. 

You and I do a lot of patching with 
plaster and paint. We take a patch 


from this man’s prospecting methods, 
a little patch from that man’s sales 
talk, a little paint from another, and 





yet cracks continue to appear, and re- 
appear in our production. 

Did you ever stop to think what is 
causing these cracks? 

How about our footings? Don’t you 
think it is time that we took a little 
time off to dig down to our foundations 
and find out what is causing our build- 
ing to get out of plumb. I think you 
will find, down in those foundations, 
that you have not learned to think 
straight. 


Fundamental Thinking Needed 


Fundamental thinking is something 
that scientists cannot make a smear of 
and look at through a microscope. The 
mathematician cannot reduce it to an 
equation, it is elusive, it is difficult to 
isolate, and yet it is very practical and 
very definite. 

A doctor cannot issue a bulletin, or 
offer you a prescription; your family 
cannot stand by your bedside; and yet, 
when you are suffering from it you are 
burning up with a raging fever of 
failure, when you know you should be 
succeeding. 

At the same time, if you happen to 
be blessed with the ability to think 
straight you go through life with a 
cheer, you find men are glad to see 
you, fortune seems to smile upon you, 
difficulties yield to your approach. 
What is it that that man has, that we 
do not have? He has skill in the in- 
terview, surely he is willing to work, 
but beneath all of these mural paint- 
ings, which you and I can see and ap- 
preciate are his footings; deep down 
underneath, there is usually something 
else—that ability to think straight, the 
kind of footings that build character. 

Whether you are willing to admit it 
or not, I think it is time that each one 
of us took a little time to learn to 
think straight. Yet, to tell you about 
it, and then leave you there would be 
useless. I would like to leave a few 
thoughts with you, that may help you 
to think straight. 


Can’t Think of Failure 


1. You cannot allow your mind to 
be filled day after day with passing 
thoughts of failure, discouragement, 
doubt, and fear, and then expect your 
mind to be wholesome, and keen, and 
successful. A man becomes like the 
picture he daily keeps before him. If 
that picture is a picture of failure, you 
fail; you forget about success and vic- 
tory—each thought leaves its impress 
on your mind, and the total of this im- 
pression becomes your character. 
Truly, as a man thinketh so is he. 


2. One who thinks straight obeys 
those laws of life which you and I are 
all familiar with. You know the law 
of determination, that law that if you 
determine to write an application a 
day, somehow or another helps you to 
write it. You know the law of com- 
pensation, that for a given amount of 
intelligent work this business will pay 
a given return. If you are willing 
to pay a fair price in effort and 
energy that law will work with 





you; but if you think you can get 
the reward of volume without paying 
the price, you will find that law works 
against you. 

You know these laws of our busi- 
ness? Why not fall in line and work 
with them instead of against them? 


Eliminate Foolish Fears 


3. Eliminate foolish fears. Fears 
are thoughts. If you can control your 
thoughts, you can control your fears. 
A great philosepher once wrote: “Fear 
is a habit of anticipating the worst.” 
Now, I think you laugh and say you 
have no fear! Even today I go up to 
an office and “old man fear” grips into 
my soul, and I wonder if I am going to 
do as good a job as I am capable of. 
What a difference there would be if I 
would not allow those thoughts of fear 
to creep in and simply go in and do the 
job as I know I can. No man is free 
until he is free of fear. 


4. Be sensible about discourage- 
ments; the highest mountains always 
have the deepest valleys. Life does not 
consist of working 60 or 70 years 
along a level pathway. Our pathway 
is filled with sharp grades, ups and 
downs, and endless discouragements. 
Here is a mountain we must climb. We 
reach the top, then we must go down 
the other side into the valley, where 
the sunshine disappears, and the going 
gets rougher and rouvher; and then 
again a long, hard climb. Life is like 
that—up and down—the easy is sprin- 
kled with the difficult. 

Life was never intended to be level 
work; when your courage falters and 
your amibitions and troubles seem to 
engulf you, remember you are in the 
valley, and just keep walking, for the 
mountain is ahead, and soon you will 
emerge from the dark valley into God’s 
own sunlight on the mountain top. 


Expect Less, Receive Less 

If you expect less from life, you will 
receive less from life. If you do not 
expect to sell a prospect when you call 
on him, if you do not expect to write 
an application this week—you won’t— 
we only get what we expect. Be ex- 
pectant, for success begins first in your 
own mind. 

Emerson once said: “Feed your mind 
upon affirmatives.” “I can” is the 
greatest tonic for performance. Not 
the “I can” of boastfulness, but the “I 
can” that rests deep and sound upon 
the record of past performance. “I 
can” looks back upon past successes 
and victories—turns them over in the 
mind—feeds upon them until the old 
strength comes back, and the body and 
brain surge with the consciousness of 
ability and power. 

5. Think of the problems that con- 
front you as_ strength-builders! It 
takes stormy weather to make great 
pilots! So long as you think of prob- 
lems and difficulties that you meet in 
the field as obstacles sent to hold you 
back from your quota, and the pro- 
duction, or whatever it is that you 
would like to have, they will worry 
you, hold you back, and probably lick 
you in the end. If you think of them 
as being destructive, they will destroy 
you mercilessly. Life for the man who 
succeeds is never a garden of roses. 
The path which is straight and unclut- 
tered does not iead to a white-trellised 
gate called “success.” 

Problems and obstacles are part of 
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Overflow Dinner Meeting | 
Starts Women’s Program 








Women producers from all parts os 
the United States, 150 of then 
gathered Monday night for a Dutch 
treat banquet at the Viking Restay,. 
ant, officially opening women’s actiyj. 
ties of the 1936 convention. The firs 
gesture of Mrs. Violet P. Ehtheck 
State Mutual, Boston, chairman, was 
to call upon each woman to rise 9 
her place and give her name, town and 
company. Honors for having traveled 
the longest distance were divided three 
ways between Miss Garda Fogg 
Equitable of N. Y., from Tacoma, Miss 
Clara Woodruff, Occidental Life, Port. 
land, Ore., and Mrs. Herbert Felkel, 
Prudential, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Women prominent in the insurance 
world as well as prominent women 
guests were honored with corsages of 
gardenias and seated at the speakers’ 
table. At the right of Mrs. Ehlbeck 
was Sara Frances Jones, Equitable 
Life of N. Y., Chicago, chairman of 
the woman’s committee of the conven. 
tion; and at Mrs. Ehlbeck’s left was 
Miss Lucille Harrington, of Boston, 
teacher and lecturer, the principal 
speaker, whose subject was “An Inter. 
pretation of the Present European 
Political and Economic _ situation,” 
Others at the speakers’ table were 
Corrinne Loomis and Mrs. Martha 
Boott, John Hancock, Boston; Sophia 
Bliven, head of the woman’s division, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Ellen Put- 
nam, Rochester, N. Y., and Judge 
Emma Fall Schofield, Malden, Mass, 





life, and are normal occurrences in 
every busy life. The man who suc- 
ceeds is the man who solves and over- 
comes them. They are constructive 
factors, though sometimes they seem 
insurmountable and impregnable; they 
have a helpful, definite role in our 
lives, they challenge us to test our 
strength, increase our ability, and de- 
velop ourselves by overcoming them. 
Without problems we would always be 
weaklings, without problems we would 
have nothing to conquer, and hence 
would not know the sweet wine of vic- 
tory. By overcoming them we know 
the joys of the victor’s spoils. 

Half of the problems of overcoming 
obstacles is in knowing how to think 
straight, to look on difficulties that 
come our way as constructive forces. 
If you overcome these difficulties every 
day, after a while you will look on 
your troubles as friends in disguise 
who help you succeed by adding 
strength to your ability. The man to 
whom the world gives honor and pays 
tribute is the man who has endured 
much. 

Strength, skill, poise are his because 
he has struggled with problems that 
the average man did not try to con- 
tend with. 

Success is often born of adversity, 
and life is organized, not to overwhelm 
us with obstacles, but to challenge and 
strengthen us through the solving of 
these problems. 

Each of you has a long row ahead of 
you; how you hoe it is not entirely de- 
pendent upon you, but you can culti- 
vate it and make it more productive. 


Doors That Must Be Kept Open 

According to the program, I was 
supposed to talk to you on “Straight 
Thinking and Hard Knocking.” The 
time allotted me hardly warrants much 
discussion on Hard Knocking. Per- 
haps some of you think that Hard 
Knocking had to do with the knocking 
of other companies, or the knocking of 
your competitors. I have never thought 
that this business is competitive; each 
of us in our daily work unconsciously 
assists the other, and each one who 
does a job well helps you and me to do 
our job well; unconsciously, perhaps, 
but just as truly as the night the day. 
It’s cooperative, not competitive. 
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Underwriting — Field Helps — Income Settlements — Policy Contracts — Conservation — Claim Settlements 


~ Policy Contracts - 








FOR THE benefit of the insuring public and also for the 
benefit of its field force, a life insurance company should offer 
where possible and equitable, contracts which meet the current 
needs of the buying public. The Connecticut Mutual is considered 
to have achieved a distinction in this respect, as in other phases 
of its business. 

The Connecticut Mutual has steadily improved and widened 
the scope of its service with the adoption of contracts to fit the 
“hour.” 

Among the more unusual contracts designed in recent years 
to meet the changed circumstances of the insuring public are per- 
haps Connecticut Mutual’s Graded Premium Ordinary Life and 
Graded Premium Retirement Income. These contracts have ad- 
mirably enabled the insuring public to “carry on” during a period 
of depressed pocketbooks. 

Family Income is most popular, and Connecticut Mutual was 
the first to offer the agreement method of furnishing its benefits, 
and is one of the few to apply the agreement to existing insur- 
ance as well as new. The Connecticut Mutual also offers a Family 
Maintenance Contract, a variation of the Family Income idea. 

An example of distinctive liberality in Connecticut Mutual 
contracts is the fact that a dividend is apportioned, applicable on 
the second annual premium, to reduce the cost of protection for 
the second policy year. Paid-up additions participate in the Com- 
pany’s dividends, as do paid-up and extended insurance. A com- 
paratively low charge is made for quarterly and semi-annual 


premiums. 
Included in Connecticut Mutual’s complete array of policy 


offerings are: Salary Savings, Retirement Income, Single and An- 
nual Premium Annuities, usual forms of Life, Endowment and 
Term, Double Indemnity and Waiver of Premium. 
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Opposes Tax For 
General Revenue 





Program Chairman Expatiating 
on Convention Theme, 
Hits Special Levies 





SAYS THRIFT IS PENALIZED 





W. M. ODnff Advocates Reducing 
Assessment to Amount That Will 
Cover Departmental Expense 





By W. M. DUFF 


“The value of insurance as an insti- 
tution cannot be measured by figures. 
No direct balance sheet of profit and 
loss can exhibit its utility. The direct 
contribution of insurance to civilization 
is made, not in visible wealth, but in 
the intangible and immeasurable forces 
of character on which civilization itself 





Mr. Duff, president E. A. 
Woods Company of Pittsburgh, 
as chairman of the program 
committee, gave a talk develop- 
ing the convention theme at the 
opening session Tuesday evening. 











is founded. It has done more than all 
gifts of impulsive charity to foster a 
sense of human brotherhood and of 
common interests. It is impossible to 
eonceive of our civilization in its full 
vigor and progressive power without 
this principle which unites the funda- 
mental law of practical economy, that 
he serves humanity best, who best 
serves himself, with the golden rule of 
religion, ‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edi- 
tion, Volume XIV, Page 658. 


Responsibility of Agent 


In selecting the theme, “Life Insur- 
ance a Cooperative Responsibility,” for 
the conference this year, it was the 
hope of the committee that the various 
speakers would develop it along cer- 
tain lines, bringing out the responsi- 
bility of: 


A. The Agent—Who should so conduct 
himself as to bring credit on the 
great business which he repre+ 
sents. To so equip and inform 
himself that he can serve in an ac- 
ceptable manner those people who 
entrust their affairs to him. To be 
energetic in the pursuit of his 
business, so that on the passing of 
one who is inadequately insured, 
the finger of scorn shall not be 
pointed at him, the agent, and it 
be said of him that he failed to 
do his duty. 

B. The Manager—Whose duty it is to 
select and train those who will 
come in contact with the insuring 
public. To see that they are a 
credit to the institution and that 
they are properly trained and edu- 
cated to serve acceptably. 


Duty of Company 


C. The Company—Whose duty it is to 
so conduct its affairs that there 
shall not be a default in any prom- 
ise. To furnish protection at a 
low cost consistent with safety, 
and to that end conduct the busi- 
ness economically and profitably, 
but always with a first regard for 
the safety and sanctity of the con- 
tract. 

D. Public Officials, Local and National | 
—Whose duty it is to keep a 
watchful eye not only on compa- 
nies, but on all those who contact 
the public, and whose further duty 


possible, the high office from po- 
litical control. 

To change, if possible, the vicious 
practice now in vogue of penaliz- 
ing thrift by collecting enormous 
sums in the way of taxes and fees 
beyond any need for departmental 
use. 


Little Benefit From Taxes 

From the best available data, it 
appears that in 1934, which is the 
latest year for which I could se- 
cure even fairly complete figures, 
state insurance officials, state 
treasurers and others collected 
from life insurance companies, a 
total of $81,208,674, of which only 
$4,381,687 represented the ex- 
penses of the various insurance de- 
partments. Out of every $100 
collected $5.39 was spent in the in- 
terest of the policyholder, and 
$94.61 was used for other pur- 
poses. 

The great state of Massachusetts 
collected from insurance compa- 
nies $4,029,572, and spent for the 
benefit of the policyholders $2381,- 
944—a bad showing, you will ad- 
mit, but not quite so bad as that of 
my own state (Pennsylvania), 
which collected $6,073,139, and 
spent $272,383 for the policyhold- 





ers—the most of it going for what, 
I do not know. 


Special State Taxes 

Special state taxes now levied on 
policyholders through insurance 
companies should not be consid- 
ered as sources of general revenue, 
but should be reduced to the total 
in each state which will adequately 
support such state’s departmental 
supervision. Few other businesses 
are taxed in as many ways as is 
the life insurance business—prop- 
erty taxes, income taxes, life fees, 
charter taxes, gross income taxes, 
premium taxes, and others. 


E. The Public—Whose duty it should 
be to have a proper conception of 
the value of life insurance and of 
the efforts of companies and the 
agents to adequately protect men 
and women everywhere against 
the loss of earning power by those 
who live too long or die too soon. 





Bankers National Man Attends 


Alexander White, secretary Bankers 
National Life of New Jersey, was that 
company’s sole representative at the 
convention. Other officers are busy out 
in the field establishing new agencies. 


rs 
Cleary Addresses Luncheon 
of Northwestern Mutu 


The more than 100 representat: 
of Northwestern Mutual at the pa 
tion are having a luncheon meeting 
Thursday at the Hotel Touraine 
President M. J. Cleary, who arriyej 
Wednesday, and is a Convention 
speaker Thursday morning, is givin 
the main luncheon talk. Also present 
from the head office are: Grant jj 
director of agencies, and Roy Chap. 
man, and Nelson Phelps, assistant 
agency heads. Ben H. Badenoch, By. 
ton general agent, is the host. Typ 
special guests are Judge Perkins of 
the juvenile court and resident truste. 
of Northwestern Mutual, and Allen p 
Pochap, president State Street Trus 

0. 





Lincoln National Luncheon 


A. L. Dern, vice-president, and C, F. 
Cross, agency superintendent Lincol 
National Life, entertained agents of 
their company that are present at 4 
luncheon Wednesday. 





O. J. Arnold, president of the North. 
western National Life, motored to the 





convention, arriving Monday. 
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teaching Is Good 
Fun, Coffin Says 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7%) 


feels that training should fall under 
this category. 
Salesmen and Teachers 

The speaker paid his respects to the 
wide-spread fallacy that good salesmen 
must necessarily be poor teachers. 
He mentioned a number of prominent 
men in the business who were excellent 
both as salesmen and as teachers, and 
suggested that other good salesmen 
could readily become good teachers if 
they would regard this work as being 
important, interesting and _ exciting. 
Mr. Coffin gave as the first great 
principle under his subject the simple 
statement, “Teaching is selling,” and 
urged his audience so to regard it if 
they wanted to make it both interest- 
ing and effective. 

Turning to — practical sugges- 
tions, the speaker made the following 
points: 

Instructing Small Groups 


(1) Seek to handle your instruction 
in small groups, wherever possible, 
rather than individually. The increased 
effectiveness of instruction so handled 
was illustrated in a number of ways. 

(2) Remember at all times the 
human angles, such as the necessity 
for patience, the handling of a group 
of men with absolute impartiality, the 
fact that praise may well be extended 
in a group meeting but that criticism 
should always be reserved for individ- 
ual conference. 

(3) The desirability of conducting 
all teaching work under conditions of 
reasonable discipline with respect to 
starting promptly, stopping promptly, 
speaking in turn, paying attention, 
taking notes, and similar. He sug- 
gested that agents much prefer a well 
disciplined meeting to a sloppy one, 
provided the meeting really has meat 
in it, and that the instructor displays 
at all times sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

Getting It Across 

(4) Under the heading of, “Get- 
ting it Across,’ Mr. Coffin discussed 
and illustrated three teaching methods 
that are useful in life insurance train- 
ing: the project method, where the 
agents go into the field to test matters 
under study in the classroom; the 
visual method, which closely parallels 
the use of visual material in selling; 
and the conference method, which im- 
plies drawing ideas and conclusions 
from the class rather than having 
them presented ready made by the 
instructor. Mr. Coffin stated that few 
managers had learned to use the con- 
ference method, and that it was by all 
odds the most effective. He promised 
to illustrate its use more fully in the 
afternoon seminar, time not permitting 
in the morning session. 

(5) The importance of regular drill 
and constant reviews was brought out. 

(6) In order to keep instruction 
work alive and interesting, Mr. Coffin 
made a plea for more showmanship in 
teaching, and gave numerous examples 
of how this element may be introduced 
successfully. 

(7) Finally, the speaker pointed 
out with considerable force the vital 
importance of constantly using specific 
illustrations in teaching, the constant 
employment of the phrase, “for in- 
stance,” with all that that implies. 

“Teaching, if properly handled, is 
good fun,” said Mr. Coffin, urging the 
managers to go home and put it into 
practice from this point of view. 





Provident Mutual Trio 


The Provident Mutual home office 
was represented by Frank Morss, man- 
ager of agencies, and Walter D. Cross 
and Malcolm L. Williams, assistant 
managers of agencies. 











Selling Job to Prospective Agent 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


“My next-door neighbor has been flat 
on his back for three years and has 
kept his family together and put two 
sons through college on $470 per 
month disability income. I know what 
life insurance is.” Another _ said, 
“Why do I think I would be success- 
ful? Well, my dad bought a plan 
which paid mother $300 per month and 
that enabled us to finish school. 
Does that answer your questions?” 
You will agree that what we say about 
the life insurance business depends 
upon what a prospective agent thinks 
of the business, and the best way to 
find out is to ask him. 

How are you going to tell him 
what a life insurance salesman does? 
We take a time control record book 
of a good salesman and describe a 
day’s work, showing the prospective 
agent where the salesman secured the 
prospects on whom he called. Then 
our candidate will want to know how 
our salesman sells them and we ans- 
wer by saying, “Let’s have some fun.” 
Let’s call in Sadler Hayes, a new man, 
and have him assume that you are a 





prospect.” When the approach for in- 
formation is completed, we will say to 
the prospective agent, “There’s noth- 
ing hard about that, is there? You 
could do that, couldn’t you? Well, if 
you can, you will be successful in 
this fast-growing business. Now let 
me show you the program Hayes 
would have worked out for you on the 
basis of the information he secured 
from you.” If we had time, we would 
have another man present a program. 
This would give us an opportunity to 
discuss the advantages and test the 
prestige power of programs. If he 
sparks, we are on our way and he will 
want to know how he can get started. 
We shall describe our training course 
which lasts for a month, showing the 
prospective agent how the approach 
for information which he will learn 
varies little, if any, from the approach 
which Hayes used. We shall place 
great emphasis on the rehearsal fac- 
tor in our training course. 


Advocates Frankness 
Now he wants to know how much 
he can make. At this point, we be- 
lieve in being brutally frank at the 





GEORGE NIXON BRIGGS 





expense of possibly losing him rather 
than covering up and having a tooth- 
ache later on. We shall say to him 
something like this, “The average man 
in the life insurance business made 
only $700 last year, but 85 per cent 
of the business was sold by 15 per 
cent of the salesman. If we didn’t be- 
lieve that you were capable of being 
in this top flight of insurance men, 
you and I wouldn’t be talking togeth- 
er now. The average first-year earn- 
ings of our men now with us was $800. 
You would earn approximately $1,700 
the second year and about $2,800 the 
third year. Let me show you the rec- 
ords of two of our men and then I 
want to introduce you to them. You 
see, this man in his third year earned 
$3,700 and this man earned $4,800. 

I can show you the record of an- 
other man who earned $21,000 in his 
second year, but that is so much of an 
exception that it would be misleading. 
There is another man that earned 
$15,800 in his third year, but that, too, 
is very much of an exception and mis- 
leading. If you will tell me how hard 
you will work I will let you know how 
much you can make. Here is a rec- 
ord of the value of calls made by 18 
of our men. Here is another record 
of income made by each of these 18 
men per program presented. You see 


EIGHTY-FIVE years ago, on May 15, 1851, Governor George Nixon Briggs, and a group 
of public spirited men, founded and chartered the Berkshire County Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Governor Briggs for many years served in the Congress and was seven times 
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the program ratio of our 18 men over 
a period of two years is one sale to 
3.3 programs presented. You know 
the great scientist Huxley said, “The 
most valuable result of all education 
is the ability to make yourself do the 
things you have to do, when it ought 
to be done, whether you want to do it 
or not.” If you will do your part, I 
will show you how much money you 
can make. Let’s see how much you 
need to make. Then we determine 
how much money he needs on which 
to live, and how many programs he 
would have to present in order to make 
this money. The result is an impos- 
sible job, and this leads us to a dis- 
cussion of his finances and whether 
he can see himself through the first 
year or whether we have to finance 
him. 
Queries the Prospect 

We have told him what a life in- 
surance salesman does, how he can get 
started, and how much he can make. 
These are the things he wants to 
know. Now we ask him some ques- 
tions which will determine his present 
thinking, such as “You would like 
to be in a business which forces you 
save part of your earnings, wouldn’t 
you?” “You would like to be in a 
business where you have a job as long 
as you want it, wouldn’t you?” 

If we investigated the careers of 
graduates of a large university and 
found that life insurance men had the 
largest earnings you would consider 
that significant, wouldn’t you? Look 
at this record of the graduates of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It will 
interest you. 

Do you like the idea of having your 
increased efforts immediately reflect- 
ed in increased earned income? 

You would like a business which en- 
ables you to make more friends, 
wouldn’t you? 

Would you like to sell something 
which you know will do exactly what 
you promise it will do? 

Would you enjoy helping people be 
successful? 


Depression-Proof Job 


Do you want a job which will hold 
up during a depression? 

Do you want a career where you 
yourself determine the rate of your 
advancement? 

Weuld you get a kick out of know- 
ing that children are in school today 
who wouldn’t be there except for your 
efforts? 

Would you get a kick out of knowing 
that men will enjoy the last of life 
for which the first was made because 
they acted upon your advice? , 

Would you get satisfaction out of 
knowing that homes are intact with 
children having the best insurance that 
life offers—their mothers’ time—be- 
cause you had a chance to talk with 
their fathers? 

This sort of questions not only gives 
an opportunity to discuss the advan- 
tages of life insurance selling as a ca- 
reer but gives us the opportunity of 
learning the prospective agent’s re- 
action to our discussion. If you or I 
were contemplating a change of job 
probably we would talk to more than 
one man before making the change. 
We believe that a prospective agent is 
likely to do the same thing, and we 
suggest to him that he call on one or 
two other general agents. This gives 
us an opportunity to tell him about the 
difference between agencies and com- 
panies. 

Furnishes a Book 


If he decides to defer his decision 
we will say, “Here is a book you will 
be interested in. It is called ‘Com- 
pleting Life’s Plans.’ I will lend it to 
you if you would like to read it over 
the week-end and you can return it 
to me on Monday about 10 o’clock. 
Will that time be all right?” 

This book will keep his mind work- 
ing in the right channel and it makes 
it easier for us to arrange another in- 
terview. As a parting shot we will 





say “We are limiting our new class to 


five men. Three have been already 
selected. Seven others are under con- 
sideration. This group starts on the 
first of October. I shall be interest- 
ed to know on Monday whether you 
_— the courage to tackle a man-sized 
job. 

When he leaves we will phone the 
man through whom we met the pros- 
pective agent and say something like 
this. “Joe, I like Mr. Up-And-Comer. 
I think he has a good chance of doing 
well in the life insurance business. 
You know the work we do in this 
agency because we arranged your 
program of insurance. How about 
calling him up and telling him what 
you think of life insurance selling in 
general and our agency in particular.” 

We find we want four out of 22 
prospective agents to whom we talk 
and that we get one out of three of 
those we want. 

If your experience matches mine, 
you will agree that recruiting is more 
difficult today than it has been at any 
time during the last 10 years. This 
difficulty simply emphasizes the im- 
portance of giving first place to it. 





Karl Madden, Penn Mutual, Daven- 
port, Ia., made the trip to Boston by 








spending and getting into Circulatio 
as well as trading for the paper do. 
lars of cultured Boston. That gets at. 
tention. Then the Denver people a», 
passing out match boxes inscribe) 
“Come to Cool Colorado in 1937” 
gether with small packages of Keel 
cigarettes. Some five pound mountain 
trout frozen in blocks of ice are on gig 
play and on Wednesday glass eyes 
were distributed bearing the inseriptig, 
“Keep your Eyes on Denver in 1937 


Brig. Gen. Samuels 
and Col. Cassidy 
Provide Contest 











With no contest in prospect in con- 
nection with the capital offices in the 
National association, the spirit of 
rivalry was kept alive by Houston and 
Denver in their bids for the 1937 an- 
nual meeting. 


Col. H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Houston, is in command of the 
forces from the great state of Texas, 
while Brig. Gen. Isadore Samuels, New 
England Mutual, Denver, is in charge 
of the Cool Coloradoans. It is the 
Colorado Association of Life Under- 
writers, Gen. Samuels emphasizes. On 
the eve of the decision, both are just 
as confident as Farley and Hamilton. 


Col. Cassidy’s forces are much in 
evidence with their ten gallon hats and 
have been doing some persuasive but- 
tonholing. 


Gen. Samuels promised a stunt a 
day and has been keeping his promise. 
He and his men brought with them 
1,000 silver dollars, which they are 





Cunneen Represents C. of ¢. 


Terence F. Cunneen, Secretary of 
the insurance division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce from 
Washington, was an interested op. 
looker at Boston. 





Prudential Managers Confer 


George H. Chace, second vice. 
president Prudential, arrived in tine 
to hold a meeting of seven of the com. 
pany’s ordinary managers from New 
England and eastern Canada. 





President B. J. Perry, Vice-Pyesj. 
dents J. C. Behan and C. O. Fischer, 
are here from Massachusetts Mutual, 
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—Then wherein lies 


Vv 
V 
V 


Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 


Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies ? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


the difference between companies ? 


It lies in Character, Personality and Ideals! 





YOU 
YOU 


YOU 
YOU 


AMERIC 
Established 








want a company that recognizes you as an important 
factor in its organization. 


want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known 
member of a live and pulsating human force —not a 
number in a machine. 


want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship 
throughout the organization of which you are a part. 


want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy indi- 
viduality and life — not to be allowed to feel small, 
unrecognized, ignored. 


Vv 


Why not give a thought to the 


AN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1899 


Indianapolis 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS — GUARANTEED LOW COST” 
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ew Top Men Carry Plans Into Action 
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‘zes the year’s objectives. He il- 
eatrated his points with charts which 
were, incidentally, a. lesson to all 
chart-users on the point of visibility. 
They were of the general dimensions 
of outdoor billboards and could be 
read by those sitting in the back of 
the meeting room. 


Gibbs on Agency Contests 

John E. Gibbs, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Newark, advanced some 
practical pointers on the running of 
agency contests. V. B. Coffin, super- 
intendent of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, closed the meeting with a 
talk, in his usual persuasive and lucid 
style, on how to teach the agents. He 
counseled agency heads to take the 
full responsibility for teaching the 
men rather than shifting the blame to 
the agents if they seemed slow in 
learning or were inattentive. 

The managers and general agents 
were the guests of the New England 
Life Managers Association at a buf- 
fet luncheon, after which the section 
split into two seminar groups which 
ran for an hour, and were succeeded 
by two other simultaneous sessions. 


Seminars Run In Pairs 


The first pair of seminars were con- 
ducted by Mr. Murrell and Mr. Gibbs 
on the same subjects thev handled at 
the general session in the morning. 
The second pair were conducted by 
Messrs. Coffin and Metzger, also 
handling their respective subjects of 
the morning session. 

Considering the large number of per- 
sons at the seminars there was a sur- 
prisingly good participation by the 
audience. 





MURRELL SEMINAR 





_A svstem for getting young men 
into the life insurance business by 
persuading their fathers to finance 
them was brought out by Frank Graf. 
Travelers, Boston, at the managerial 
seminar conducted by Thomas G. Mur- 
rell, Connecticut General, New York 
Citv, Tuesday afternoon. 

The plan consists of selling the re- 
cent or prosvective college graduate’s 
father the idea that he has put thou- 
sands of dollars and some 16 years 
Into educating his son without any 
definite final aim. and wouldn’t it be 
a good idea if he were to put in about 
$500 to teach his son something about 
selling and find out if he has an abil- 
ity in that direction. 


Direct Mail Used 
Direct mail is used to initiate the 
contacts, but they must be followed un 
by personal calls. Mr. Graf said. 


oragiaions no results need be looked 
or. 


Youth got a wholehearted endorse- 
ment as recruiting material. Ralph G. 
Fngelsman. Penn Mutual. New York 
City. asked for a show of hands, the 
result provine that an overwhelming 
majority of those present had entered 
the business under 30. Mr. Engels- 
man agreed with Mr. Murrell on the 
desirability of getting young recruits, 
since they can be trained more easily 
~ their financial problems are simp- 


C. J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Newark, also testified in behalf 
red vouth, saying that young men 
rouzht in a new sense of enthusiasm. 
but the older men on their toes, and 
in production contests went in with 
vigor and a real determination to win. 

Mr. Murrell warned against the 
agent who is too easily sold into the 
business, saying that he is also likely 
to be the one who gets unsold on it 





the most quickly after he gets into 
life insurance. The gist of the re- 
cruiting problem, he said, is getting 
the type of men the general agent 
wants rather than to take what he 
can get. 

“There are enough heartaches and 
headaches in this business as it is, 
without fooling around with men we 
don’t want,” he said. 





METZGER SEMINAR 











William M. Duff, manager Edward 
A. Woods agency of the Equitable Life 
of New York in Pittsburgh, was the 
principal contributor to the seminar 
on organizing the year’s objectives, 
conducted by Clarence Metzger, C. L. 
U., superintendent of the Woods 
agency. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
supervising new men Mr. Duff said 
that a recent study of 1,226 agents 
showed that 499 produced nothing in 








their first three months and that over 
a six-month period this group of 499 
accounted for just seven per cent of 
the production of the entire group. 


Advises Careful Follow-Up 


“There should be a careful follow-up 
when the contract is three months 
old,” he continued. “A study should 
be made and a conclusion reached as 
to whether, all things considered, the 
subject has a future in this business 
or not. For this review, get out the 
original papers—the personal history 
blank, examination blank, inspection 
reports, ete. Consider the amount of 
training and supervision the agent has 
had. Then come to a conclusion and 
have the courage of your convictions. 
If the contract should be continued, 
continue it. If it should be cancelled, 
cancel it. The time has come when 
we must do something to correct the 
devastating effect of turning in and 
out of the insurance business hordes 
of men and women. We can improve 
the respect in which our business is 
held, we can promote the prosperity of 
the men and women in the business, 
we can increase the amount of in- 
surance coverage for the public at 
large, if we will select more carefully 
and pay more attention to training 
and supervising.” 





GIBBS’ SESSION 














At the seminar Tuesday afternoon 
presided over by John E. Gibbs, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, Newark, 
Harvey Bowles, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Bangor, Me., led off 
by asking what prizes had_ been 
found effective in stimulating the ac- 
tivities of agents in contests. Mr. 
Gibbs suggested two kinds of prizes, 
those which would be prized because 
of current interest such as tickets to 
the world series or football games just 
now and those prizes which would re- 
main on the desks or persons of win- 
ners after the contest as reminders to 
all in the office. He had used desk 
sets and ash trays but always marked 
with the name of the winner and the 
designation of the contest won. That 
marking he considered essential.- Ron- 
son lighters well marked were also 
prized. 

Carl Haas, Mutual Life, Brooklyn, 
wanted to know how to keep up the 
production and morale in the two 
weeks following a contest. Opinions 
differed on whether a slump neces- 
sarily followed. Some said the pace 
generated by the contest often car- 
ried over for a time resulting in a con- 
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tinuation of above normal production. 
Mr. Gibbs has the agents called on the 
phone or telegrams sent early in the 
mornings following the contest in 
order to prevent the let down which 
might occur. He advised building to a 
climax and creating an atmosphere of 
excitement, dramatizing as much as 
possible all stages of the special ef- 
fort. 

For maintaining a sustained fight 
Ralph Engelsman has adapted a plan 
used by Bill Terry, manager of the 
New York Giants in keeping his team 
on the pennant winning track this 
season. He called it the pool plan. 
Any batter failing to send a man 
home from: third base paid $2 into a 
pool and drew out $2 when he was 
successful. Then there is a drawing 
for prizes from the pool at stated in- 
tervals. In Mr. Engelsman’s office a 
50 cent fine is paid into the pool 
when an agent has no application for 
at least a $50 premium during a week. 

How to start off a contest based on 
paid production with any results from 
the start was the question raised by 
David Taylor, Shenandoah Life, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. The answer was 
to credit written and examined busi- 
ness at once with one color of marker 
to be followed later with a covering 
marker showing paid results. 

Others who took part in the discus- 
sion were: H. L. Choate, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Washington, D. C.; 
Edward Tracy. manager, Metropolitan 
Life, Bangor, Me.; C. D. Strout, man- 
ager broker’s department, Paul Clark 
office, John Hancock, in Boston; 
Samuel Godfrey, manager, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Syracuse; Robert Mix, home 
office, State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.; 
Karl Ljung, assistant secretary, Jef- 
ferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Wilbur Hartshorn, Metropolitan Life 
manager in Hartford. Ray P. Miller, 
general agent, New England Mutual, 
Salem, Mass.; Holgar Johnson, gener- 
al agent, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, 
and George Lackey, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit. 





COFFIN SEMINAR 











“How to Teach” was the subject at 
the session presided over by Vincent B. 
Coffin, superintendent of agencies, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Whether to 
train individually or in small groups 
brought out opinions which agreed 
that a combination of the two was al- 
most always a necessity. The funda- 
mentals can be taught well to groups 
ranging in size from five to 20 but 
always individual assignments and 
conferences based upon personal needs 
must supplement the class teaching. 
Rarely, if ever, does the class consist 
of men of the same age group, the 
same educational background, the 
same mental agility and the same eag- 
erness to learn. 

Rex Strong. general agent, General 
American in Dallas, believes teaching 
facts about companies, policies, rates, 
should not be the basis upon which 
the life insurance learning structure is 
built. That information, he said, is too 
abstract to serve as an anchorage for 
the salesman’s equipment. He advo- 
cated teaching “needs” for life insur- 
ance at once, approaching the new 
agent much as the agent approaches 
the prospect. First he would have the 
new agent analyze himself and his 
own needs to determine what sales ap- 
peal would be most powerful at home. 
Then the same process should be re- 
peated for the best prospect the new 
agent can produce. In this way, Mr. 
Strong believes the novice will learn 
what constitutes the selling method 
and once he gets the feel of that he 
will fill in understandingly the tech- 
nical aspects as they are presented to 
him. An apt illustration of Mr. 
Strong’s was that the railroad ticket 
salesman who sold him the ticket for 
travel to Boston and return talked des- 
tination and time schedules and costs 
without trying to explain what made 








Taggart New Head of Millionaires 
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where the session was held, was in- 
adequate to accommodate the crowd. 
Instead of place cards, there was at 
each man’s place an engrossed certifi- 
cate of membership, handsomely 
framed, with a support at the back, in- 
tended to stand on the recipient’s desk. 

Chairman Wright announced that the 
total membership this year was 142, 
the second largest ever recorded. This 
included 37 who are life members, as a 
result of three years of million-dollar 
production and have also qualified this 
year; 55 other qualifying members, and 
50 life members. There were 24 who 
qualified for the first time. The total 
production of those qualifying was 
$121,221,000, an average of $1,317,000. 
The average number of cases written 
was 84 and the average policy size, 
$15,685. 


Data on “Average” Member 

The average member is 44 years old, 
has been in the business 16 years, and 
has $25,000 insurance on his own life. 
Their reports show that 15 per cent 
only attended grammar school, 28 per 
cent have only a high school education, 
and 57 per cent are college men, while 
22 per cent have the C. L. U. designa- 
tion. They report that 57 per cent of 
their business the past year was writ- 
ten on or through clients. As to the 
prospects for the next year, 35 per 
cent expect it to be excellent, 51 per 
cent good and 14 per cent fair. 

Just previous to the meeting, 23 of 
the “millionaires” had enjoyed a week- 
end golf outing at Osterville, not far 
from Boston. It was.arranged by Jack 
Lauer, Penn Mutual, Cincinnati, who 
awarded the golf prizes at the break- 
fast before the start of the regular 
speaking program. Harry Phillips, Jr., 
Penn Mutual, New York, had low gross, 
and Thomas K. Carpenter, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, New York, low net. 
Prizes were also awarded to Felix U. 
Levy, Penn Mutual, New York; Caleb 
R. Smith, Massachusetts Mutual, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; John E. Clayton, Mutual 
Benefit, Newark; Chairman H. T. 





the train go, what kind of locomotive 
it had, and how many tons of coal and 
water were required to make the 
necessary steam. 


Wallace Darling’s Methods 


Wallace Darling, manager of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa at Gedar Rapids, 
Ta., explained his teaching methods 
in a rural agency. A_ supervisor 
works with the beginning agent for 
one month. If the agent produces 
$10,000 in business he qualifies for a 
five days school. Mr. Darling pays 
his expenses or will refund the cost 
if the $10,000 is produced within two 
weeks after the school where a man is 
admitted without qualifying. One 
and one-half days are used to teach 
something of the technical aspects of 
life insurance, two-thirds of a day is 
given to a reading of the company 
manual and the remainder of the five 
days is for direct sales training. His 
principal object is to eliminate quick- 
ly those agents who fail to keep pay- 
ine their way. 

Ralph Tipping, manager, Provident 
Mutual, Buffalo: Paul French, New 
York Life, St. Joseph, Mich.; Watson 
House. seneral agent. New England 
Mutual. Hartford; Weslev Enman, sup- 
erintendent. Prudential. Boston; Archie 
Helm, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, San Antonio; Holgar Johnson, 
genera) agent, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh; Warren K. McGruder. general 
agent. Connecticut Mutual, Baltimore, 
and Raloh Engelsman. general agent, 
Penn Mutual. New York City were 
the others who took part in the dis- 
cussions. 





Wright, Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia; 
Robert Burroughs and T. M. Scott. 
A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, Philadelphia, 
28, was the youngest member. Two 
men qualified in their first full year 
in the business: R. E. Hanley, Equit- 
able Life of New York, Chicago, for- 
mer Northwestern University football 
coach, and John O. Todd of Minne- 
apolis. 
Distinguished Guests Introduced 


At the opening of the session, Chair- 
man Wright introduced a number of 
distinguished guests. President Lester 
O. Schriver of the National Association 
spoke very briefly, as he had to leave 
to attend the women’s session. A. E. 
Patterson, vice-president, said he re- 
garded the members of this group very 
highly, both because they represent the 
quintessence of brains and ability and 
because of their influence on the busi- 
ness as a whole. 


Paul F. Clark, general chairman of 
the Boston convention, the first chair- 
man and one of the organizers of the 
round table at the Memphis meeting 
nine years ago, expressed his gratifi- 
cation at the fact that the attendance 
was 50 per cent larger than in recent 
years, and declared that they are the 
men who have really seen the oppor- 
tunities in the business. 

W. M. Duff, Pittsburgh, National As- 
sociation program chairman this year, 
and the second round table chairman, 
asserted the benefits of the round table 
sessions were such that he would like 
to see a plan adopted by which each 
member could invite someone who is 
in the running to qualify. George E. 
Lackey, Detroit, third chairman; Thos. 
M. Scott, Philadelphia, chairman at the 
Chicago meeting, and Clarence W. Wy- 
att, president of the Boston associa- 
tion, were also introduced and spoke 
briefly. 

A gavel was presented to Caleb R. 
Smith. last year’s chairman, who Chair- 
man Wright said had qualified for 13 
years. 


Anderson Stresses Income Idea 


C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, former National As- 
sociation president and apostle of in- 
come options, stressed that angle in his 
talk on “Fundamental Principles of 
Selling.” Citing his earlier experience 
as a football coach, he told of the diffi- 
culties in drilling the fundamentals of 
football into many players and said it 
was equally true of selling life msur- 
ance. 

He declared that in the last three or 
four years, people have become more 
income-minded and that it will be pos- 
sible to sell more on that basis than 
ever before. The first necessity, he 
said, is to make a man realize that 
what he has is inadequate. He cited 
some specific cases to illustrate that 
point. 


Has 93 Per Cent on Income Basis 


Figures recently compiled by his 
company show that only 18 per cent of 
its business in force is on the income 
option basis. The 82 per cent whose 
insurance is on the lump sum basis 
furnish enough prospects for any man. 
In contrast with that figure, Mr. An- 
derson said 93.6 per cent of his own 
business is on the income basis. 

The- best way to write income insur- 
ance, he added, is for the writer to see 
that his own insurance is properly set 
up. He expressed surprise at the small 
average amount of life insurance car- 
ried by round table members, as shown 
in the figures announced by the chair- 
man. 


Seefurth on Tax Problems 


Nathaniel Seefurth, Chicago tax ex- 
pert. the main speaker of the morning 
session, talked on “Taxation and Its 





Application to Life Insurance,” 
reference to the selling side, as g 
posed to the lawyer’s viewpoint, 

As to the effect of the new feo 
tax legislation on life insurance, 
Seefurth said: 

“The 1936 revenue act taxing corp 
ration surplus not distributed wil] 
the cause of revolutionary changes jy 
the fundamental setup of closed eq. 
porations, where the stock is held by 
a few individuals. Because the wil 
position of many corporations may }g 
weakened and because many will iggyg: 
bonds, notes and preferred stock in pay: | 
ment of dividends, these corporations’ 
will be forced to support their finan. 
cial structure with business life ingyy. 
ance. This insurance will be taken op” 
lives of key men who are responsible” 
for the profits and dividends.. 7q 

“Insurance protection is the cushion’ 
against the added shock of death of 
key men that may occur after a series 
of dividend payments may have preyj. 
ously affected the liquid position of the | 
corporation.” 

Mr. Seefurth also conducted a ques. 
tion box at the afternoon session. He 
divided the questions submitted into in.” 
come tax and gift tax problems and jp | 
answering them grouped those which 
applied to similar situations. i 


Getting Power Behind Lead 


Paul C. Sanborn took enough time ~ 
off from his multifarious duties as | 
chairman of the press committee for 
the national convention to speak at the 
afternoon session on “Getting Power © 
Behind the Lead.” He said being sent 
to a prospect by a client is not effec. 
tive unless the client’s relation to the 
prospect is such as to give real weight 
or leverage to his recommendations. He 
cited a case that had come up in his 
agency, where an official of a leather 
company had sent the agent to a big 
shoe manufacturer and the agent could 
not understand why he wasn’t getting 
anywhere. Mr. Sanborn said the situa- ~ 
tion should just be reversed in order 
to get results. If the shoe manufac- 
turer sent the agent to the leather man, | 
from whom he was making heavy pur- | 
chases, his suggestion would have to 
be considered. He advised waiting to 
see a prospect until there is actual. 
strength behind the lead. 


Symposium on Outlook 

One of the most interesting features 
of the session was the open forum on 
“Why I Believe the Life Insurance 
Business Will be Good for the Next 
Twelve Months,” with talks limited to ~ 
two minutes each. The outlook of the 
group appeared to be wholly optimis- 
tic, with a wide variety of reasons ad- 
vanced. Participants in that discussion 
were Harry I. Davis, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Atlanta; Thomas K. Carpen- 
ter, Northwestern Mutual, New York; 
Hyman Rogal, Reliance Life, Pitts- 
burgh; Harry Phillips, Jr., Penn Mu- 
tual, New York; Robert M. Hirsch, Mu- 
tual Life, Chicago; Jacob W. Shoul, Mu- 
tual Life, Newburyport, Mass.; Mau- 
rice Linder, Travelers, Brooklyn; Ed- 
ward F. Bailey, Philadelphia; Stratford 
L. Morton, St. Louis; John O. Todd, 
Minneapolis; Julius M. LEisendrath, 
Guardian Life, New York; George H 
Schumacher, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Cleveland; S. D. Weissman, Equitable 
Life, Boston; Dix Teachenor, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City; Stanley E. Mar- 
tin, State Mutual, Columbus, 0.; Jack 
Lauer, Penn Mutual, Cincinnati; A. J. 
Ostheimer, 3rd, Philadelphia, and John 
W. Clegg. Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Davis, Bailey, Morton and 
Teachenor were selected as prize win- 
ners by a committee consisting 0 
M. Scott, Felix U. Levy and H 
Mosler. 

J. E. Mathews, President Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, was 1n- 
troduced and spoke briefly. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of being m- 
vited to attend the meeting and extend- 
ed best wishes from the fraternity m 
Canada, although stating that a mil- 
lion-dollar writer is a rare prenomenon 
in the Dominion. 





